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FOREWORD 


The  Jerusalem  Conference 

Through  the  reading  of  missionary  and  religious  maga¬ 
zines  the  words  “Jerusalem  Conference”  are  becoming  more 
or  less  familiar  to  people  in  general.  But  in  this  day  of  many 
conferences,  there  is  danger  of  confusion,  and  failure  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  great  significance  of  this  particular  one.  Any 
group  which  undertakes  the  study  of  this  series  of  lessons 
should  acquaint  itself  with  the  simple  facts  about  this  gath¬ 
ering  of  Christian  people.  Four  questions  come  to  mind : 

Where  and  When  ?  At  Jerusalem,  two  weeks  previous  to 
and  continuing  through  Easter,  1928. 

Who?  Missionaries  and  representatives  of  boards  from 
fifty  nations.  They  numbered  about  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
One  in  every  four  was  a  representative  of  a  church  on  the 
field. 

Why?  The  purpose  was  to  discover  whether  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  world. 

Milton  Stauffer,  in  his  little  book,  “World  Missions  as 
Seen  From  Jerusalem”,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  group  as 
it  gathered.  “Imagine  the  thrill  which  must  have  come  to 
the  delegates  when  within  sight  of  Jerusalem  they  found 
themselves  unpacking  their  bags  in  wooden  hutments  or 
inside  highly  colored  Egyptian  tents.  Among  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  people  present  were  representatives  of  over  fifty  nations 
and  of  every  race,  in  every  variety  of  dress,  speaking  a 
babel  of  languages,  reflecting  many  shades  of  theological 
belief,  products  of  too  many  denominational  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  points  of  view  for  us  to  be  able  to  list  them,  coming 
out  of  every  major  culture  and  civilization.” 


The  considerations  of  the  conference,  both  before  in  the 
form  of  prepared  papers  distributed  to  be  read  by  the  dele¬ 
gates,  and  the  actual  results  of  discussion  are  of  so  much 
importance  for  the  understanding  of  present-day  missions 
that  the  volumes  of  the  report  are  now  the  basis  of  several 
study  books.  In  a  way,  the  lessons  that  follow  use  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Conference  reports  as  a  foundation.  However,  a  seri¬ 
ous  attempt  has  been  made  to  relate  the  themes  considered 
to  our  own  problems  as  Friends.  As  you  study,  you  will,  we 
hope,  find  other  ways  of  doing  this  more  effectively. 

The  New  Board 

For  a  full  statement  in  regard  to  the  American  Friends 
Board  of  Missions,  you  are  referred  to  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  for  the  year  1928-1929.  There  you  may  learn 
the  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

When  were  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Boards  united 
into  one  Board 

How  many  members  constitute  the  new  Board  and  how 
were  they  appointed 

Who  are  the  officers  and  how  were  they  appointed  ? 

Who  are  the  members-at-large  ? 

How  was  the  budget  adopted  ? 

What  are  the  purposes  expressed  in  the  “statement  of 
policy 

You  will  note  among  the  committees  listed,  one  on  Pub¬ 
licity  and  Education.  According  to  the  provision  of  the  by¬ 
laws,  only  one  member  of  this  committee  is  a  member  of  the 
Board.  The  others  are  Friends  who  might  well  hold  places 
upon  it,  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  capability  and 
interest.  The  first  task  assigned  to  this  group  was  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  series  of  lessons  for  general  use  in  Friends  Meet¬ 
ings.  Such  series  have  formerly  been  prepared  in  the  Mission 
Board  office  by  its  secretaries.  They  had  the  advantage  of 
unity  of  thought  which  is  impossible  when  the  writers  of  the 


different  lessons  are  scattered  from  New  England  to  Ne¬ 
braska.  We  bespeak  your  sympathetic  criticism  and  patient 
use  of  this  material,  supplemented  out  of  your  own  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  great  common  task. 

If  you  have  special  needs  for  material  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  study  of  these  lessons,  will  you  not  address  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Publicity,  loi  South  Eighth 
Street,  Richmond,  Indiana,  making  them  known.  Any  of 
the  reference  material  listed  in  connection  with  these  studies 
may  be  ordered  through  the  Friends  Book  and  Supply 
House.  Some  of  the  material  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lending 
Library.  Send  for  a  list  of  the  books  in  the  Library  if  you 

do  not  have  a  copy.  tt  -c 

Elizabeth  H.  Emerson, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  USE 
Organization 

1.  A  class  to  be  organized  by  the  Missionary  Committee  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  or  Sunday  School. 

2.  A  definite  period  in  which  to  cover  the  lessons.  This  may 
be  six  consecutive  weekly  meetings: 

(a)  Prayer  meeting  night; 

(b)  In  connection  with  a  simple  supper; 

(c)  A  conference  with  at  lease  three  sessions,  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening; 

(d)  A  Mission  Week  with  meetings  every  night. 

The  chairman  of  the  Missionary  Committee,  the  pastor, 

or  some  other  responsible  person  should  take  complete  charge 
of  the  undertaking,  arranging  for  either  one  leader  for  all 
lessons  or  various  leaders  for  the  different  lessons,  according 
to  interests  and  abilities.  If  you  do  not  find  leadership  mate¬ 
rial  in  your  own  Meeting,  borrow  from  some  other  near  at 
hand. 


Membership 

A  definite  canvass  of  the  community  should  be  made  to 
enroll  those  who  will  be  members  of  the  class.  Unless  there 
is  a  separate  study  for  young  people,  include  them  in  the 
canvass  and  have  one  class  for  all.  A  heroic  attempt  to  in¬ 
clude  some  in  the  group  who  have  never  been  members  of 
a  mission  study  class  should  be  made. 

Library 

Have  a  lending  library  even  if  it  contains  only  two  books. 
It  may  have  more  if  you  do  the  following: 

1.  Borrow  from  your  local  library  if  you  have  one. 

2.  Send  to  the  Lending  Library,  loi  South  Eighth  Street, 

Richmond,  Indiana,  for  books  on  any  of  the  study 
lessons. 

3.  Use  any  facilities  you  may  have  in  the  way  of  Quarterly 

or  Yearly  Meeting  libraries. 

4.  Encourage  individuals  to  contribute  books  for  the  library. 

5.  Ask  for  free  material,  pamphlets,  etc.,  from  the  Central 

Offices  on  the  various  subjects. 

6.  Take  an  offering  or  appropriate  a  little  money  from  the 

Monthly  Meeting  treasury  or  in  any  other  honorable 
way,  get  a  few  books — -and  call  them  a  library. 

7.  Watch  the  Friends  papers  and  current  magazines  and 

newspapers,  making  clippings  of  related  material.  This 
task  might  be  assigned  to  one  or  two  members. 

8.  A  world  map  displayed  in  the  study  room  will  be  helpful. 

Meetings 

Advertise  the  meetings  and  lessons  by  attractive  posters. 
At  the  close  of  the  lessons,  or  at  the  close  of  each  lesson  if 
more  than  one  meeting  is  given  to  a  lesson,  have  a  public 
meeting  with  brief  but  rousing  reports  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  group.  If  charts  or  maps  have  been  made  by 
any  of  the  lesson  groups,  have  them  on  display  and  explained. 
If  projects  have  been  undertaken,  report  on  them. 


STUDY  ONE 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MESSAGE  AND  MOTIVE 


“For  we  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.” 

II  Cor.  4:5. 

“Christ  is  our  motive  and  Christ  is  our  end.  We  must 
give  nothing  less,  and  we  can  give  nothing  more.” — The 
Christian  Message,  Vol.  I,  Jerusalem  Conference  Report. 

“When  the  Lord  God  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  sent  me 
forth  into  the  world  to  preach  His  everlasting  gospel  and 
kingdom,  I  was  glad  that  I  was  commanded  to  turn  people 
to  that  inward  light,  spirit,  and  grace,  by  which  all  might 
know  their  salvation  and  their  way  to  God.” — George  Fox, 
Journal. 

It  was  the  world  mission  of  the  Christian  Church  that 
absorbed  the  interest  of  the  Jerusalem  Conference,  and  it  is 
our  aim  in  this  study  to  discover  whether  the  same  great 
objective  is  likewise  the  mission  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  message  and  mission  of  the  church  universal  formulated 
by  that  unique  gathering  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  Passion 
week,  1928,  we  must  first  consider,  and  with  weighty  impli¬ 
cations  of  that  character  clearly  in  mind  we  ought  to  trace 
the  rise  of  Quakerism,  its  decline,  its  revival,  is  modern  status, 
its  obligations  in  the  light  of  history  and  the  needs  of  today. 
Once  we  have  the  setting  we  shall  be  free  to  discuss  the  more 
understandingly  the  scope  and  content  of  the  Quaker  Mes¬ 
sage. 

The  Christian  Message 

The  Jerusalem  Conference  adopted  a  comprehensive, 
fearless,  uncompromising  statement  of  the  task  of  the  church 
of  Christ.  We  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  certain  sections 
of  the  official  statement. 
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“Jesus  Christ,  as  the  crucified  and  living  One,  as  Saviour 
and  Lord,  is  also  the  center  of  the  world-wide  Gospel  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Church.  Because  He  Himself  is  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  the  Gospel  is  the  message  of  the  Church  to  the  world.” 

And  again,  as  to  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  message: 

“It  is  more  than  a  philosophical  theory;  more  than  a  theo¬ 
logical  system;  more  than  a  program  for  material  betterment. 

The  Gospel  is  rather  the  gift  of  a  new  role  from  God  to  this 

old  world  of  sin  and  death . Sympathizing  with  the 

anguish  of  our  generation,  with  its  longing  for  intellectual 
sincerity,  social  justice,  and  spiritual  inspiration,  the  Church 
in  the  eternal  Gospel  meets  the  needs  and  fulfills  the  God- 
given  aspirations  of  the  modern  world.” 

If  this  is  the  essential  message  of  Christ’s  followers,  then 
the  motive  for  its  promulgation  is  found  in  the  love  of  God 
to  us  and  our  answering  love  to  Him.  “For  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso¬ 
ever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.”  Growing  out  of  this  love  from  God  and  to  God  is  love 
for  our  fellowmen,  whether  near  or  far,  of  whatever  race  and 
nation.  “.  .  .  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me.” 

A  Saviour  who  is  ours  by  personal  experience  inspires  in  us 
a  love  that  reaches  out  to  others.  “He  first  findeth  his  own 
brother  .  .  .  and  he  brought  him  to  Jesus.”  The  Confer¬ 
ence  summarizes  its  conviction  in  these  words: 

“Herein  lies  the  Christian  motive . We  cannot  live 

without  Christ  and  we  cannot  bear  to  think  of  men  living 
without  Him.  We  cannot  be  content  to  live  in  a  world  that 
is  un-Christlike.” 

Message  and  motive  are  thus  clearly  set  forth.  What 
then  is  the  mission  of  Christianity.^  Once  more  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  we  are  told: 

“The  Gospel  must  be  expressed  ...  in  simplicity  and 
love,  and  offered  to  men’s  hearts  and  minds  by  word  and 
deed  and  life,  by  righteousness  and  loving  kindness,  by  jus¬ 
tice,  sympathy,  and  compassion,  by  ministry  to  human  needs 
and  the  deep  want  of  the  world.” 
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Seventeenth  Century  Quakerism 

The  motive  that  sent  the  disciples  forth  through  Galilee 
and  Judea,  that  inspired  Paul  on  his  missionary  journeys,  that 
through  the  Dark  Ages  kept  alive  the  Evangel,  was  the  same 
impulse  that  spread  the  Gospel  through  saints  and  martyrs 
of  all  the  years  from  Pentecost  and  the  Isle  of  Patmos.  From 
hand  to  hand  passed  the  torch  of  a  Living  Faith;  until  in 
1646  Christ  spoke  to  the  soul  of  a  weaver’s  son,  and  George 
Fox,  “a  changed  man”,  went  out  to  “change  others.”  With 
him  there  labored  and  preached  such  an  earnest  band  of  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians  that  in  a  few  decades  one  in  fifty  of  the 
population  of  England  was  enrolled  in  the  newly-organized 
Society  of  Friends.  The  “Good  News”  he  taught  was  “to  go 
over  all  nations  and  to  be  preached  to  every  creature.”  From 
the  Midlands  he  pushed  on  to  the  Welsh  marshes,  and  to 
Scotland,  where  he  felt  “The  seed  of  God  to  sparkle  about 
me  like  innumerable  sparks  of  fire.”  To  the  Islands,  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Low  Countries,  to  America,  the  divine  urge 
led  him ;  while  in  similar  courses  sped  scores  of  Quaker  “mis¬ 
sionaries”  daring  to  testify  the  redeeming  love  of  Christ 
Jesus. 

There  followed  a  sad  interlude.  Zeal  waned,  the  currents 
of  life  slackened;  the  Society  turned  in  large  measure  from 
vital  touch  with  God  and  man  to  introspection  and  self-satis¬ 
faction,  to  “dead  works”  rather  than  to  the  “service  of  the 
living  God.”  There  were  noble  individuals  who  burned  with 
the  message  of  Pendle  Hill  and  the  Vale  of  Beavor,  who  went 
to  “the  world’s  people”  and  bore  witness,  as  had  their  fathers 
before  them,  but  their  righteous  zeal  served  only  to  accen¬ 
tuate  the  dullness  and  deadness  of  the  Society  to  its  true  mis¬ 
sion.  The  robust  spirit  of  its  founder  had  given  place  to  an 
anaemic  formalism. 
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Friends  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 


The  missionary  awakening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
caused  a  stirring  of  interest  among  a  few  Friends,  and  in 
1821  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  London  Yearly  Meeting 
was  memorialized  on  behalf  of  a  mission  to  the  Negroes  on 
the  Gambia.  The  fear  of  “compromising  our  religious  prin¬ 
ciples”  evidently  bulked  large  in  the  refusal  of  that  body  to 
participate,  and  in  1823,  on  the  initiative  of  concerned  indi¬ 
viduals,  four  Friends  went  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The 
process  of  rousing  the  Society  from  its  lethargy  was  slow,  and 
not  till  1867  was  permanent  work  established.  The  year  is 
marked  by  the  beginning  of  definite  missionary  undertakings 
in  at  least  three  countries.  The  London  Missionary  Society 
appealed  to  English  Friends  to  help  in  Madagascar,  and  there 
was  response  by  Joseph  S.  Sewall  of  Hitchin  and  by  Louis 
and  Sarah  Street  of  Richmond,  Indiana.  In  this  beginning 
were  English  and  American  Quakers  first  united  in  foreign 
service.  The  Lebanon  district  of  Syria  was  visited  by  Eli  and 
Sybil  Jones,  New  England  Friends  traveling  “in  the  love  of 
the  Gospel,”  a  permanent  station  being  opened  there,  fol¬ 
lowed  two  years  later  by  the  establishment  of  the  mission  in 
Ram  Allah.  In  1856,  an  English  Friend,  Rachel  Metcalfe, 
heard  the  call  to  service  in  India  ten  years  before  “way 
opened,”  but  in  1867  she,  too,  reached  the  land  to  which  God 
had  summoned  her.  Alone  she  struggled  with  tremendous 
problems,  but  the  same  God  who  paved  the  way  for  her 
mission  was  preparing  the  hearts  of  two  Americans,  and  in 
1869,  in  direct  answer  to  prayer,  Elkanah  and  Irena  Beard, 
likewise  from  Indiana,  were  “liberated  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  Southern  Asia.”  So  began  the  modern  missionary  move¬ 
ment  of  Friends,  the  means  under  Divine  guidance  of  awak¬ 
ening  to  a  sense  of  privilege  and  responsibility  in  sharing  the 
message  of  the  Gospel. 
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Essential  Message 


Clearly  the  message  of  the  Society  of  Friends  from  its 
inception  has  been  essentially  that  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Frequent  failure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  winning  power  of 
the  Gospel  and  to  “be  obedient  to  the  Lord  God”  in  His 
command  to  His  followers,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,”  does  not  annul  the 
share  of  Quakerism  in  the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Does  the  twentieth  century  make  other  demands?  Does  it 
require  a  new  Gospel  ?  Should  more  emphasis  be  placed  on 
organization  and  method,  or  should  the  Society  begin  afresh 
where  George  Fox  began,  with  living  contact  with  God,  the 
Source  of  all  power  ?  Tradition,  inheritance,  pride  of  church 
connection,  desire  to  be  a  “select  people”— these  fade  into 
insignificance  when  the  vision  of  the  possibility  of  helping 
establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  among  men  is  vouchsafed  to 
an  individual  or  to  a  company  of  believers. 

“If  Quakerism  is  to  be  a  creative  force  in  the  twentieth 
century,  those  who  call  themselves  Quakers  must  think  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  not  in  terms  of  organization,  but  in 
terms  of  a  spiritual  movement  which  exists  to  spread  the 
Kingdom  of  God  amongst  men.”  Thus  writes  Robert  Davis.* 
And  Henry  T.  Hodgkin  expresses  even  more  tersely  the  same 
conviction:  “The  less  we  say  of  Quakerism,  and  the  more 
we  give  ourselves  to  preaching  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  the 
better.  ...  It  is  essential  Christianity  we  are  standing  for.”t 

Special  Emphases 

Granting,  then,  that  the  message  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
is  fundamentally  that  of  the  Christian  Church,  “Jesus  Christ; 
the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever,”  we  may  proceed  to 
examine  the  special  emphases  which  we  as  a  denomination 
believe  are  rooted  in  the  Gospel  message. 


*  The  Missionary  Spirit  of  George  Fox. 
t  The  Missionary  Spirit  and  the  Present  Opportunity. 


(a)  Direct  communion  between  the  individual  soul  and 

God. 

(b)  An  inward  experience  not  dependent  on  outward 

forms  and  ceremonies. 

(c)  Incompatibility  of  war  with  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

(d)  Brotherhood  of  races  and  nations. 

(e)  Christianization  of  social  and  industrial  relations. 

(f)  Honesty,  sincerity,  and  uprightness  of  life. 

There  are  further  guides  to  right  living,  such,  for  instance, 
as  those  suggested  in  the  Queries;  and  these,  too,  should  be 
studied  and  considered.  A  serious  attention  to  their  histor¬ 
ical  foundation  and  the  application  of  them  to  conditions, 
present  and  of  times  past,  will  be  of  value. 

Christ,  the  Answer  to  the  World’s  Need 

Is  Christ  “the  desire  of  the  nations”?  Many  reject  Him 
openly.  Many  have  never  even  heard  of  Him.  Many  know 
Him  only  dimly  and  imperfectly.  A  great  part  of  the  friv¬ 
olous  pleasure-seeking  of  today  is  a  cry  for  the  “unknown 
God.”  If  we  have  bread  that  will  assuage  hunger  and  light 
that  will  guide  the  blind,  surely  our  mission  is  to  carry  the 
Bread  of  Life  and  to  unlock  the  darkened  windows  that  the 
Light  of  Life  may  shine  in.  “Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly 
worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you.”  There  is  no  other  mes¬ 
sage  that  will  satisfy.  It  will  not  be  a  narrow,  one-sided 
Gospel.  It  will  carry  an  ever  fuller  and  deeper  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  life  in  and  for  Christ.  The  good  news 
will  penetrate  every  cranny  of  the  complex  and  rushing  life 
of  this  century,  exactly  as  it  did  when  told  and  lived  by 
George  Fox  and  the  Pentecostal  preachers  whose  name  and 
mission  we  inherit. 

Robert  E.  Speer  tells  of  glimpsing  from  a  hillcrest  in  Cen¬ 
tral  China  villages  and  countryside  with  multitudes  of  needy 
inhabitants,  and  then  of  entering  a  little  temple  to  rest.  An 
inscription  on  the  wall  caught  his  eye.  In  translation  it  reads: 
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“Where  there  is  an  earnest  beseeching,  there  will  be  a  sure 
reply.”* 

We  have  a  sure  reply.  Shall  we  answer  the  Master’s 
summons  ?  Shall  we  Quakers  be  as  ready  to  carry  the  Bread 
of  Life  to  a  beseeching  world  as  we  were  to  carry  bread  to 
the  famished  children  of  Europe  during  the  war  years  ? 

Confident  in  the  sureness  of  the  foundation,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Rock  of  Ages ;  undismayed  by  the  turmoil,  the  unbelief, 
the  shallow  thinking,  the  frivolity  of  living,  the  selfishness, 
the  greed,  that  threaten  to  engulf  the  world ;  let  us  make  our 
own  the  courage  and  faith  of  that  master-missionary,  Wil¬ 
liam  Carey,  and  say  with  him:  “There  are  grave  difficulties 
on  every  hand  and  more  looming  ahead,  therefore  we  must 
go  forward.” 

Near  the  close  of  a  brief  but  full  and  fruitful  life  of  serv¬ 
ice  for  Christ  through  the  medium  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
there  was  uttered  at  a  Quaker  Conference  in  England  a  mod¬ 
ern  prayer  that  will  go  down  in  history  as  have  many  of  the 
prayers  of  the  seventeenth  century  pioneers  whose  name  we 
bear.  In  closing  this  outline  study  of  our  message  and  mis¬ 
sion,  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree’s  penetrating  and  prophetic 
petition  sums  up  in  choicest  phrase  the  burden  of  our  needs 
as  individuals  and  as  a  Society  of  Friends: 

“Thou,  O  Christ,  convince  us  by  Thy  Spirit,  thrill  with  us 
Thy  Divine  passion,  drown  our  selfishness  in  Thy  invading 
love,  lay  on  us  the  burden  of  the  world’s  suffering,  drive  us 
forth  with  the  apostolic  fervour  of  the  early  Church!  So  only 
can  our  message  be  delivered:  ‘Speak  to  the  children  of 
Israel  that  they  go  forward.’  ” 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  truths  does  Quakerism  hold  in  common  with  other 

denominations  ? 

2.  What  special  phases  of  the  Christian  message  has  Quak¬ 

erism  sought  to  emphasize  ? 


*  Are  Foreign  Missions  Done  For? — pp.  150-151. 


3-  Arc  these  special  phases  being  emphasized  on  Friends 
mission  fields? 

4.  How  do  you  account  for  the  failure  of  Friends  to  con¬ 

tinue  the  evangelizing  spirit  of  the  early  days  ? 

5.  What  is  the  connection  between  the  revival  movement 

and  the  modern  interest  in  missions?  Consider  this 
question  in  its  application  to  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
particular. 

6.  State  the  distinguishing  service  and  mission  of  these 

Friends: 


Mary  Fisher 
Stephen  Grellet 
Henry  Stanley  Newman 
Theophilus  Waldmeier 
Stanley  Pumphrey 


Samuel  Purdie 
Evi  Sharpless 
Esther  Butler 
Delia  Fistler 
Mahalah  Jay 


7.  What  has  been  the  message  of  the  pioneer  workers  in 

mission  fields  occupied  by  the  Society  of  Friends  ? 

8.  How  far  should  Quakerism  be  emphasized  as  a  distinc¬ 

tive  sect? 

9.  Discover  practical  ways  of  carrying  the  message  to  your 

own  community. 
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STUDY  TWO 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AND  MISSIONS 


“Study  to  shew  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth.”  II  Timothy,  2:15. 

“To  many  people  religion  is  to  be  passively  received  rather 
than  actively  achieved — a  thing  to  be  obtained  through  an 
act  of  Divine  grace  rather  than  attained  under  that  same 
grace,  through  the  stress  and  strain  of  daily  living.”*  To 
admit  that  religion  is  in  part  a  matter  of  education  is  not  to 
exclude  God  from  His  operation  in  human  life.  It  should 
be  recognized  at  the  outset  of  this  study  that  the  inspiration 
and  urge  to  Christian  living  has  its  source  in  a  Personality 
outside  ourselves.  There  is  no  disposition  to  neglect  this 
great  fact— it  is  rather  assumed  as  a  basis  to  our  further  study. 
God  lives.  Christ  showed  us  of  His  love  for  individuals  and 
His  desire  to  be  a  potent  factor  for  good  in  men’s  lives,  but 
it  is  for  us  to  determine  the  response  we  shall  make  and  the 
extent  to  which  that  Force  will  be  operative  in  everyday 
living. 

What  Is  Religious  Education 

Secular  education,  so  called,  is  recognized  as  being  a  proc¬ 
ess  carried  on  by  different  agencies  and  in  different  environ¬ 
ments.  The  small  child  receives  his  first  education  in  the 
home.  He  is  taught  to  eat  with  a  spoon  and  fork;  he  is 
taught  the  meaning  of  words,  and  names  for  objects.  At 
the  proper  time  the  public  school  extends  his  knowledge. 


*  “Method  in  Teaching  Religious  Education”,  p.  19.  Betts  &  Hawthorne. 
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He  imitates  the  attitude  of  his  companions.  He  learns  by 
experimentation.  His  education  through  life  proceeds  in  as 
varied  a  way. 

Religious  Education  is  accomplished  in  different  ways, 
even  as  secular  is.  It  comes  through  Christian  teaching, 
through  Christian  worship,  through  Christian  living.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  religious  education  to  give  training  in  religious 
matters  as  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  as  the  ability  of 
the  child  permits.  It  seeks  to  correct  the  over-emphasis  on 
facts  by  supplementing  them  with  training  in  everyday  liv¬ 
ing  that  will  be  Christ-like.  In  other  words,  the  child  is 
taught  the  injunction  “love  your  enemies”  and  is  brought  to 
see  the  violation  of  that  principle  involved  in  “hitting  back” 
and  the  illustration  of  it  in  loaning  the  ball  to  a  boy  who 
refused  to  loan  his  pencil  the  day  before.  Religious  educa¬ 
tion  has  taken  for  itself  the  important  task  of  bringing  indi¬ 
viduals  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Divine  and  of  helping 
them  establish  right  attitudes  and  habits  in  response.  In  the 
report  of  the  Jerusalem  Meeting  of  the  International  Mission¬ 
ary  Council  is  stated  the  aims  of  religious  education  in  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  way. 

“Religious  education  in  the  Christian  sense  includes  all 
efforts  and  processes  which  help  to  bring  children  and  adults 
into  a  vital  and  saving  experience  of  God  revealed  in  Christ; 
to  quicken  the  sense  of  God  as  a  living  reality,  so  that  com¬ 
munion  with  Him  in  prayer  and  worship  becomes  a  natural 
habit  and  principle  of  life;  to  enable  them  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  their  growing  experience  of  life  in  the  light  of 
ultimate  values;  to  establish  attitudes  and  habits  of  Christ- 
like  living  in  common  life  and  in  all  human  relations;  and  to 
enlarge  and  deepen  the  understanding  of  the  historical  facts 
on  which  Christianity  rests  and  of  the  rich  content  of  Chris¬ 
tian  experience,  belief,  and  doctrine.”* 


*  “The  Jerusalem  Meeting” — Vol.  IT — International  Missionary  Council. 
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How  Can  Religion  Be  Taught 

Thus  far,  this  lesson  has  been  considering  the  thought 
back  of  the  whole  program  of  religious  education.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  teaching  religion,  the  aims  and  purposes  of  such 
instruction,  have  been  suggested  in  order  that  there  might 
be  a  common  understanding  of  the  term  as  we  proceed  to 
see  how  religious  education  and  missions  are  related. 

Some  of  the  best  work  along  this  line  is  to  be  found  in 
the  missionary  endeavor  of  our  church.  Since  it  is  impossible 
to  treat  the  full  extent  of  such  endeavor  in  such  a  short  space, 
the  Wyandotte  Mission  has  been  selected  as  one  fine  example 
of  the  type  of  work  going  on  in  Quaker  outposts. 

Westine  Lietzman  and  Dorothy  S.  Pitman  are  the  two 
missionaries  at  Wyandotte,  Oklahoma.  Under  their  lead¬ 
ership  and  direction  the  Church  School  is  not  only  a  Sunday 
School,  but  a  Week-day  School  as  well.  Two  hundred  sev¬ 
enty  Indian  young  people  in  the  Government  school  and 
four  hundred  thirty  white  and  Indian  young  people  in  the 
public  school  are  receiving  regular  religious  instruction  each 
week.  A  Bible  School  of  seventeen  classes  ministers  to  two 
hundred  fifty  boys  and  girls  from  the  Government  school. 
The  teachers  are  of  both  races,  some  of  them  with  special 
teacher-training  work.  Graded  lessons  in  which  Biblical 
and  related  material  is  selected  for  and  adapted  to  the  under¬ 
standing  and  interests  of  children  according  to  their  prog¬ 
ress  and  development,  is  used  through  the  seventh  grade. 
Realizing  that  a  six-day  lapse  of  religious  instruction  lessens 
the  value  and  retention  of  the  first  day’s  teaching,  contacts 
are  made  as  frequently  as  possible  during  the  week.  In  the 
public  school,  religious  instruction  is  given  a  half-hour  a 
week  to  all  grades.  At  that  time  they  have  Bible  study, 
training  in  worship,  and  expressional  activities.  During  this 
period  there  may  be  memory  work,  learning  of  hymns, 
stories,  notebook  work,  discussion  groups,  and  such  hand¬ 
work  as  scrapbooks,  posters,  and  the  like.  In  the  Indian 
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school  they  have  an  hour’s  study  for  grades  six  to  nine,  inclu¬ 
sive,  with  the  boys  and  girls  in  separate  groups.  In  this  hour 
the  young  people  take  the  lead  in  adapted  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  programs  or  some  supplementary  material.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  material  mentioned,  these  books  have  been  used 
with  profit  at  different  times:  “Living  as  Jesus  Lived”, 
“Right  Living”,  “Followers  of  the  Marked  Trail”,  “Rules  of 
the  Game.”  During  the  summer  a  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
School  has  been  conducted,  using  “The  Standard  Vacation 
Bible  School  Courses”  as  a  basis.  The  handwork  of  some 
of  the  boys  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  things 
they  had  learned  was  protection  for  the  birds,  for  they  made 
bird  houses.  Perhaps,  too,  the  trellises  indicate  an  interest 
in  beautifying  their  homes.  The  school  this  year  was  closed 
with  a  pageant,  in  which  all  the  pupils  had  a  part  and  at 
which  time  their  handwork  was  exhibited.  Some  parents, 
inclined  to  be  skeptical,  were  entirely  won  over  by  the  results 
of  this  project. 

A  mission  church  was  completed  in  1928  which  is  prov¬ 
ing  of  real  service  to  the  community.  It  was  planned  with 
the  needs  of  the  Bible  School  in  mind,  so  that  separate 
class  rooms  were  provided.  It  was  planned  with  the  needs 
of  the  community  in  mind,  so  that  a  reading  room  and 
library  were  provided.  A  list  of  the  meetings  in  the  church 
house  will  indicate  the  way  in  which  this  church  is  seeking 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  young  people:  Story  Hour;  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  and  Prayer  Meeting;  Ladies’  Aid;  Community 
Embroidery  Club;  Dramatics  Club.  Something  of  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  sharing  of  the  building  is  indicated  in  the  report 
of  the  Wyandotte  Mission:  “The  reading  room  and  Dra¬ 
matics  Club,  as  well  as  Christian  Endeavor,  are  drawing  the 
young  people  off  the  streets  and  providing  substitutes  for 
evil  associations  and  practices.”* 

*  Sixth  Joint  Annual  Report  American  Friends  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and 
Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting  — p.  52 
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They  are  finding  the  substitution  of  wholesome  surround¬ 
ings  for  an  undesirable  environment  a  real  factor  in  develop¬ 
ing  Christian  character. 

To  become  acquainted  with  the  work  of  one  mission  is 
to  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  work  of  all.  While 
a  complete  report  is  impossible,  we  may  catch  a  glimpse 
of  religious  education  in  other  places  from  these  items. 

Ram  Allah  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Palestine  conducted 
a  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  for  the  training  of  village 
children.  The  older  boys  of  the  Friends  Boys  School  in 
the  same  place  undertook  last  year  a  volunteer  service  proj¬ 
ect.  According  to  individual  interest  they  took  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  teaching  Sunday  School  classes  for  the  younger 
boys,  teaching  in  the  village  Sunday  School,  or  assisting  in 
the  Junior  and  Senior  Christian  Endeavor  Societies.  Such 
enterprises  really  develop  character  and  help  to  fix  in  the 
minds  of  these  young  teachers  the  truths  they  have  recently 
learned  in  school. 

In  Africa,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  there  has  been  a  very 
definite  need  for  education  along  the  line  of  the  meaning  of 
church  membership.  They  have  worked  out  a  plan  there  so 
that  even  after  the  individual  has  made  request  to  join  the 
Society  he  does  not  become  a  full  member  for  several  months. 
During  this  time  he  is  learning  the  significance  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  decision  and  is  proving  by  consistent  living  that 
he  is  ready  for  this  step. 

At  the  Lyndale  Girls  Home  (school)  in  Jamaica  there 
is  careful  attention  given  to  Bible  study  in  connection  with 
the  school  work.  The  material  is  graded  to  the  child’s  under¬ 
standing  as  far  as  possible,  but  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  it  is 
through  the  home  duties  which  are  assigned  to  each,  that 
the  real  meaning  is  made  clear  of  such  a  verse  as  “Whether 
therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God!”  I  Cor.  10:31. 
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When  one  begins  making  a  survey  it  is  surprising  to  note 
the  number  of  different  approaches  that  missionaries  have 
found  serviceable  in  awakening  interest  in  the  Christian 
message  and  making  it  available  for  a  particular  group.  In 
Matehuala,  Mexico,  the  school  had  a  health  contest  during 
Child  Week,  when  examinations  were  made  and  prizes 
offered.  By  this  means  many  mothers  and  children  were 
brought  under  the  influence  of  Friends,  and  the  result  of 
interest  so  aroused  is  sometimes  far-reaching  and  permanent. 

Magdalena  Hernandez  of  Havana,  Cuba,  is  engaged  in  a 
special  type  of  religious  education  which  is  a  need  of  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  her  own.  In  addition  to  other  work  in  vil¬ 
lages  and  towns  she  makes  it  one  of  her  important  concerns 
to  instruct  those  who  have  recently  accepted  Christ  and  who 
need  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Bible  and  how  to  live 
its  principles. 

These  glimpses  into  the  work  in  different  situations  indi¬ 
cate  some  of  the  ways  religion  is  being  taught.  It  is  notable 
that  the  missionary  movement  of  the  world  as  well  as  that 
of  our  denomination,  is  coming  to  regard  religious  educa¬ 
tion  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Council  on  Religious  Education  at  the  Jerusalem 
Conference  among  other  statements  recommends:  “Courses 
in  religious  education,  with  supervised  teaching  practice, 
should  be  included  in  all  Theological  Seminaries  and  Bible 
Schools,  as  well  as  in  teacher  training  institutions.”  Friends 
have  not  been  slow  to  adopt  methods  that  are  proving  most 
effective,  as  has  been  seen.  That  the  method  is  really  effec¬ 
tive,  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  are  in  the  best  position 
to  judge,  for  those  who  are  experiencing  day  by  day  “the 
sense  of  God  as  living  reality”  and  are  establishing  “attitudes 
and  habits  of  Christ-like  living”  are  the  ones  who  are  becom¬ 
ing  stalwart  men  and  women  on  whom  the  missionaries  can 
depend  and  in  whom  the  community  has  confidence. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  criticism  would  you  make  of  the  definition  of  re¬ 

ligious  education  quoted? 

2.  How  could  the  Christian  religion  be  more  elTectively 

taught  by  Friends  ? 

3.  How  could  Friends  provide  more  adequate  training  for 

leadership  in  religious  education  ?  Should  our  Friends 
Colleges  include  departments  of  religious  education 
for  leadership  training? 

4.  Do  Friends  have  a  particular  service  to  render  which 

would  require  adventures  into  new  fields  of  religious 
education?  Consider  our  Message  and  Motive  in 
Study  I. 

5.  To  what  extent  is  your  local  meeting  making  use  of  the 

latest  approved  methods  of  teaching  in  connection 
with  the  church  school  ? 

(a)  Is  there  a  teacher  training  class  ? 

(b)  Are  pupils  receiving  week-day  instruction? 

(c)  Could  the  physical  equipment  be  made  more 

ideal  ? 

(d)  Do  the  teachers  have  the  supplies  they  need? 

(e)  Are  the  lessons  graded  to  the  interests  and  capac¬ 

ities  of  the  individual  classes  ? 

(f)  Is  there  opportunity  for  expression? 

(g)  How  is  achievement  recognized  ? 

(h)  Do  you  have  an  aim  for  your  church  school? 

6.  What  projects  are  being  used  for  character  development  ? 

7.  What  besides  the  Sunday  School  lesson  is  the  pupil 

learning  ? 

8.  Are  the  children  being  taught  the  importance  of  church 

membership?  What  is  their  attitude  toward  the 
church  ? 
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9*  Is  there  a  particular  age  at  which  the  church  is  losing  its 
youth?  What  are  you  doing  to  overcome  this  loss  in 
your  Meeting? 

10.  What  effort  is  made  in  your  meeting  to  secure  decision 
during  the  early  adolescent  period,  sometimes  known 
as  the  “decision  age”  ? 
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STUDY  THREE 


THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  YOUNGER 
AND  OLDER  CHURCHES 

“And  the  Lord  make  you  to  increase  and  abound  in  love 
one  toward  another,  and  toward  all  men,  even  as  we  do 
toward  you.”  I  Thess.,  3:12. 

Definition  of  Meaning 

The  relation  of  the  churches  in  Europe  and  America 
from  which  missionaries  are  sent,  to  the  churches  estab¬ 
lished  by  these  missionaries  in  foreign  countries  has  been  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  foreign  mission  work. 
Not  only  has  it  consumed  the  time  and  thought  of  mission¬ 
ary  leaders  because  of  the  differences  of  race,  culture  and 
economic  conditions  between  those  in  the  home  land  and 
those  in  the  foreign  field,  and  between  one  foreign  land  and 
another;  but  also  because  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  mission 
work  change. 

This  tendency  is  revealed  in  the  change  of  terms  used  to 
designate  the  different  bodies.  The  church  organization 
which  sends  out  missionaries  has  been  variously  called 
“Home  base,”  “Home  Church,”  “Mother  Church,”  etc.; 
while  the  church  established  in  the  foreign  fields  has  been 
indicated  by  such  terms  as  “The  Foreign  Church,”  “The 
church  in  the  foreign  field,”  “The  Mission  Church.”  How¬ 
ever,  due  to  the  need  of  care  not  to  offend  national  nor  indi¬ 
vidual  sensibilities,  missionary  leaders  have  still  been  looking 
for  more  suitable  terms  to  indicate  these  two  bodies,  and 
only  recently  have  they  begun  to  use  the  expressions  “Older 
Church”  and  “Younger  Church”,  respectively.  These  terms 
have  the  advantage  that  they  do  not  indicate  that  one  church 
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is  superior  to  the  other,  nor  that  the  one  is  a  foreign  institu¬ 
tion,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  expressions  do  conserve  the  idea 
that  the  one  body  may  give  aid  to  the  other  because  of 
greater  experience  by  having  been  in  existence  for  a  longer 
time. 

(A)' The  Purpose  of  Missions 

In  any  enterprise  the  first  question  that  concerns  those 
interested  is  the  purpose  or  aim  of  the  project.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  the  constitution  of  most  so¬ 
cieties  this  statement,  “The  purpose  of  this  organization  is 

. ”,  and  for  this  same  reason  we  find  the  following 

statement  from  the  report  of  the  Jerusalem  Meeting  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council  held  in  1928: 

“The  fundamental  aim  or  purpose  of  the  missionary  socie¬ 
ties  of  the  older  churches  in  sending  out  missionaries  to  the 
foreign  field  is  the  first  question  to  be  considered  in  a  study 
of  the  development  of  the  younger  churches  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  necessary  that  this  purpose  be  understood  and 
that  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  be  clearly  defined.” 

Arthur  J.  Brown,  in  his  book.  The  Foreign  Missionary, 
states: 

“It  is  important  that  both  the  missionary  abroad  and  the 
church  at  home  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  aim  of  the 
missionary  enterprise.  The  motives  stated  in  the  preceding 
chapter  prompt  gifts  and  prayers  for  the  cause  and  perhaps 
a  strong  desire  to  go  to  the  field.  But  what  object  is  the  mis¬ 
sionary  to  seek  when  he  gets  there  and  by  what  methods  is 
he  to  accomplish  his  purpose?  Of  course,  all  know,  in  a 
general  way,  that  it  is  proposed  to  convert  the  heathen;  but 
beyond  that,  many  who  support  the  work  and  even  some 
who  apply  for  appointment  appear  to  have  only  vague  ideas. 

But  the  missionary  movement  is  not  a  mere  crusade.  It  has 
certain  definite  aims,  and  these  aims  must  be  clearly  in  mind 
if  the  work  is  to  be  intelligently  and  efficiently  done.” 

Many  aims  have  been  suggested.  Consider  these: 

“The  sole  object  is  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
among  heathen  and  other  unenlightened  nations.” — London 
Missionary  Society. 
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“The  first  aim  of  every  missionary  should  be  to  make 
known  the  gospel  of  Christ.” — Friends  Manual. 

“First  of  all,  the  aim  is  to  present  Christ  so  intelligently  to 
men  that  they  will  accept  Him  as  their  personal  Savior.” — 

A.  J.  Brown. 

A  very  common  aim  a  few  years  ago,  especially  in  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement,  was,  “The  evangelization  of 
the  world  in  this  generation.” 

The  most  commonly  accepted  aim  at  the  present  time  is 
to  establish  a  self-supporting,  self-governing  and  self-propa¬ 
gating  church.  But  one  has  to  be  only  slightly  philosophical 
and  ask  himself  candidly,  “Why  the  Church.^”  to  realize  that 
there  is  still  a  greater  purpose  and  that  the  establishment  of 
the  church  is  only  a  means  to  that  more  important  aim. 
Also,  after  working  in  a  Latin-American  country  where  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  history  of  the  people  the  result  of  this  church- 
centered  aim  maintained  for  the  past  four  hundred  years,  can 
it  be  considered  satisfactory  as  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
mission  work  ?  There  is  to  be  found  a  self-supporting,  self- 
propagating  and  a  somewhat  self-governing  church  but  not 
a  Christian  society.  The  leaders  of  these  churches  have  been 
very  diligent  in  building  up  the  church  with  all  its  forms, 
customs  and  practices  duly  observed.  They  truly  have  been 
church  centered  and  apparently  satisfied  as  long  as  the 
church  remains  firmly  established  as  an  institution.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  The  church  is  useless  unless  it  foments  a 
Christian  community,  unless  it  transforms  the  lives  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  society  so  as  to  produce  a  moral  civilization. 
Christ’s  strongest  words  were  against  the  Pharisees  who  reli¬ 
giously  maintained  a  self-supporting,  self-governing  and  self- 
propagating  church,  but  turned  their  backs  to  the  need  of 
that  church  serving  society.  Isaiah  had  to  cry  out  in  con¬ 
demnation  against  the  “church”  of  his  time,  against  the  sol¬ 
emn  meetings,  the  sacrifices  and  even  the  prayers  because 
that  “church”  had  become  more  interested  in  itself  than  it 
was  in  purifying  society  of  its  evils. 
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A  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  work  of  the  20,000  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  are  spending  their  lives  on  the  mission  field 
must  leave  no  possibility  that  this  apparent  inherent  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  church-centered  ideal  will  be  repeated  in  these 
countries  where  Christianity  is  just  being  established.  A 
truer  and  more  fundamental  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  a 
“Statement  of  Policy  for  the  Friends  Foreign  Mission  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  India,”  adopted  in  1909,  which  states,  “Our  desire 
is  to  build  up  a  permanent  Christian  Community.”  With 
such  a  purpose  the  church  has  some  reason  for  existence  and 
it  ceases  to  be  self-contained  and  existing  only  to  maintain 
the  machinery  of  committees  and  church  services.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  then  that  the  church  must  serve  society  and 
remove  its  wrongs.  This  aim  in  no  way  tends  to  eliminate 
the  church  nor  to  reduce  its  position  to  a  secondary  place.  It 
still  will  remain  the  most  potent  organization  in  bringing 
God’s  Kingdom  on  earth  and  as  such  it  is  an  agency  of  right¬ 
eousness  rather  than  one  of  selfishness,  self-centeredness  and 
fanaticism  to  which  it  degenerates  when  it  turns  its  eyes 
inward  rather  than  outward  to  the  needs  of  humanity.  Like¬ 
wise  other  agencies,  such  as  schools,  hospitals,  orphanages 
and  industrial  projects  which  serve  as  means  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  of  mission  work  are  then  legitimate  mission 
activities  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  contribution  they 
make  to  the  building  up  of  a  permanent  Christian  com¬ 
munity. 

(B)  The  Mission 

The  usual  method  of  procedure  when  missionaries  go  to 
a  new  field  is  to  organize  themselves  at  first  into  a  body 
known  technically  as  the  “Mission.”  This  organization 
necessarily  is  the  center  of  all  administrative  work  on  the 
field.  It  places  all  workers,  both  missionary  and  native;  it 
determines  what  work  shall  be  undertaken;  it  receives  and 
disburses  all  money  from  the  home  Board  and  it  holds  all 
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property  for  the  Board.  After  many  years  a  number  of 
Christians  who  have  been  meeting  regularly  in  their  church 
services  are  organized  officially  into  a  monthly  meeting  and 
still  later  into  a  quarterly  meeting  or  yearly  meeting.  Friends 
now  have  two  yearly  meetings  in  our  mission  fields:  one  in 
Cuba  and  the  other  in  Palestine.  (In  Mexico  and  Jamaica 
there  are  annual  conferences  which,  however,  are  not  yet 
officially  organized  as  yearly  meetings.  In  Africa  there  is  a 
quarterly  meeting  organization.)  Then  we  have  the  problem 
of  how  and  when  shall  the  Mission,  which  is  composed  ex¬ 
clusively  of  missionaries  and  is  therefore  a  foreign  institu¬ 
tion,  turn  over  to  the  organized  church  its  responsibilities. 
It  is  evident  that  the  transfer  can  not  be  made  all  at  once, 
for  this  young  church  is  usually  composed  of  a  few  young 
people  who  have  no  experience  in  institutional  management, 
who  are  not  yet  grounded  in  fundamental  Christian  prac¬ 
tices  and  are  completely  lacking  in  precedents  which  sur¬ 
round  those  in  the  older  churches  where  Christian  institu¬ 
tions  have  long  been  in  existence.  It  is  also  evident  that  to 
improperly  withhold  responsibility  from  this  young  growing 
church  is  just  as  detrimental.  The  proper  balance  of  the 
amount  and  rate  of  administrative  responsibility  that  the 
Mission  can  transfer  to  the  new  church  is  the  one  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  modern  foreign  missions. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  problems  and  in  different 
epochs  of  the  history  of  missions  the  predominating  problem 
has  been  different,  but  with  the  state  of  development  of  mis¬ 
sions  as  it  is  today  a  great  majority  of  the  major  problems  of 
mission  work  are  related  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  that 
of  the  transfer  of  administrative  responsibility  to  the  younger 
church  on  the  field. 

Certain  world  movements  have  brought  this  question  for¬ 
ward  more  prominently  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
Seventy-five  years  ago  Japan  was  a  closed  and  insignificant 
nation.  She  first  opened  her  doors  to  outside  influence  and 
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civilization.  But  since  she  has  developed  and  become  one  of 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world  she  is  jealous  of  her  national¬ 
ity  and  independence,  resenting  any  situation  which  would 
tend  to  suggest  that  she  was  subject  to  another  nation  or  that 
her  institutions  were  foreign  controlled.  Hence  the  need  to 
transfer  the  control  of  the  Christian  church  in  that  land  to 
Japanese  hands.  The  same  movement  and  the  same  result, 
but  to  a  less  degree,  is  taking  place  in  China  today.  The  re¬ 
sentment  of  foreign  political  control  in  India,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  Indians  are  accepting  Christianity  but  not 
the  Western  organization  of  it,  which  to  them  is  so  imper¬ 
fect,  makes  it  urgent  to  transfer  to  the  nationals  of  that  coun¬ 
try  the  control  of  their  work  so  that  there  may  develop  a 
method  of  bearing  the  message  of  Christ  to  the  people  which 
is  inherently  Indian  in  nature.  The  feeling  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  that  the  United  States  maintains  an  imperialistic  policy 
towards  the  countries  to  the  South  has  hastened  the  desire  of 
our  members  of  the  churches  there  for  independence  even 
before  they  can  support  themselves,  as  well  as  has  it  increased 
the  need  for  the  Mission  to  grant  that  freedom  so  as  to 
remove  any  suggestion  that  the  church  in  the  United  States 
also  seeks  to  maintain  control  over  these  Latin  American 
churches  for  its  own  ends. 

Our  missionaries  in  Latin  America  have  been  facing  this 
question  for  several  years.  The  organization  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Cuba,  when  there  is  still  so  small  a  group  to 
make  up  the  yearly  meeting  that  it  can  not  be  more  than 
the  size  of  a  small  quarterly  meeting,  was  a  step  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  finance  committee  of  that 
yearly  meeting  adopted  in  July  of  this  year  (1929)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution:  “To  make  an  exposition  to  the  Board 
(the  American  Friends  Board  of  Missions)  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  and  needs  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  thus  form  a  direct 
contact.”  This  same  idea  has  been  expressed  before  by  indi¬ 
viduals  there  and  shows  their  desire  to  eliminate  the  Mission 
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but  at  the  same  time  to  form  a  direct  contact  with  the  Board 
so  as  to  continue  to  receive  support  from  it.  In  fact,  they 
feel  that  they  would  be  able  to  secure  more  funds  by  direct 
contact  than  through  the  Mission.  They  are  not  desirous, 
however,  of  eliminating  the  missionaries.  They  feel  that  they 
are  still  needed.  The  president  of  this  same  financial  com¬ 
mittee  has  repeatedly  said  that  if  the  missionaries  withdraw 
from  the  work  the  schools  and  churches  will  close. 

This  desire  to  eliminate  the  Mission  was  clearly  expressed 
at  the  Jerusalem  Conference  in  an  address  by  Dr.  Cheng 
Ching-yi.  He  said:  An  indigenous  church  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  normal,  healthy  growth  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  supreme  Head.  The 
church  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  being  indigenous.”  The 
Chinese  group  on  board  the  ship  arrived  at  this  characteriza¬ 
tion:  “By  an  indigenous  church  we  mean  a  Christian  church 
that  is  best  adapted  to  meet  the  religious  needs  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  people,  most  congenial  to  Chinese  life  and  culture,  and 
most  effective  in  arousing  in  Chinese  Christians  the  sense  of 
responsibility.”  By  the  non-Christian  Chinese  Christianity 
is  still  regarded  as  a  foreign  religion.  The  desire  of  Chinese 
Christians  universally  is  to  make  Christianity  become  re¬ 
garded  as  a  religion  of  the  peoples  of  the  East.  We  believe 
that  the  relationship  between  the  Christian  Church  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West  must  become  direct  with  no  intermedi¬ 
ary  organization  of  a  “mission”  between.  The  place  of  the 
missionary  will  be  important.  He  will  have  a  permanent 
place,  but  it  will  be  in  the  Chinese  church  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  church,  not  in  an  outside  organization. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  the  transfer  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Mission  to  the  church  and  the  resulting 
dissolution  of  the  Mission  when  it  ceases  to  have  responsi¬ 
bilities  there  arises  the  question  of  the  property.  Friends 
have  property  valued  at  approximately  1577,307.00  on  our 
five  mission  fields.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  younger 
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church  would  be  expected  to  reimburse  Mission  Boards  for 
the  initial  cost  of  property  and  they  have  not  yet  reached 
the  place  where  they  can  assume  entire  responsibility  for 
administration,  taxes,  insurance  and  upkeep  of  properties. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  care  and  final  ownership  of  the 
property  becomes  problematic  when  the  Mission  is  dissolved. 

.  It  is  a  question  to  be  solved  in  the  future,  but  not  the  dis¬ 
tant  future. 

(C)  The  Missionary 

With  the  development  of  the  newer  churches  on  our 
mission  fields  the  status  of  the  missionary  is  changing  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
fewer  missionaries  are  needed  in  the  fields  already  occupied, 
for  as  nationals  become  Christian  and  are  properly  educated 
they  are  occupying  the  positions  which  the  missionaries  for¬ 
merly  occupied.  However,  a  word  of  caution  is  needed  here. 
This  does  not  mean  that  no  more  missionaries  are  needed. 
They  are  needed.  There  is  great  danger  in  withdrawing 
them  too  fast.  In  addition,  the  older  church  should  continue 
to  open  fields  at  the  same  time  that  those  already  occupied 
are  being  manned  by  nationals.  In  the  second  place,  the 
missionary  going  to  these  occupied  fields  needs  to  be,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  one  of  greater  capacity  and  with  a  better  technical 
training  than  in  the  past.  He  goes  out  to  occupy  important 
positions  in  long  established  institutions,  working  with  well 
educated  nationals.  While  mere  good  intentions  never  did 
properly  equip  a  missionary,  yet  they  do  so  still  less  today 
than  formerly.  And  in  the  third  place,  as  the  newer  church 
takes  over  administrative  responsibility  the  missionary  must 
be  willing  to  work  under  its  direction  rather  than  directing 
the  activities  himself.  To  be  able  to  thus  step  down  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  is  a  real  test  of  character  and  devotion  to  the 
fundamental  needs  of  the  work.  There  will  be  many  who 
can  not  gracefully  do  so.  In  the  past  many  of  our  mission- 
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aries  have  retained  their  membership  in  their  home  monthly 
and  yearly  meetings.  With  the  establishments  of  the  newer 
church  there  is  need  for  the  missionary  to  transfer  his  mem¬ 
bership  to  it  and  lose  more  and  more  his  identity  with  his 
former  meeting.  The  nearer  he  can  cease  to  be  a  foreign 
missionary  the  better  for  the  work  he  is  doing.  It  is  just  this 
type  of  work  that  our  missionaries  are  doing.  In  Cuba  all 
the  pastors  are  Cubans.  The  missionary  sits  under  the  min¬ 
istry  of  those  who  have  had  much  less  experience  and  prepa¬ 
ration  than  he  himself.  Much  of  the  work  that  he  does  is 
done  in  such  a  manner  that  it  appears  that  one  of  the  national 
leaders  has  been  doing  the  work.  In  Mexico  the  situation  is 
similar  except  that  there  are  legal  restrictions  there  as  to  the 
activities  of  foreign  missionaries.  No  foreign  born  individual 
can  accept  the  leadership  of  a  church.  Such  a  one  may  be 
present  and  speak,  but  a  native  born  must  be  the  recognized 
pastor  or  leader.  In  Palestine  several  American  teachers  are 
working  under  Khalil  Totah  as  principal  of  the  school.  This 
is  the  present  day  method  of  fulfilling  Christ’s  commission, 
“Go  ye  unto  all  nations  and  preach.” 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  is  meant  by  younger  and  older  churches?  How 

does  this  definition  apply  to  Friends  work  in  this  and 
^  other  countries  ? 

2.  With  the  use  of  a  blackboard  make  a  list  of  our  foreign 

mission  stations  in  the  order  of  their  establishment. 
Consider  their  age  and  what  we  may  rightly  expect  in 
the  way  of  independence  and  ability  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  our  mission  churches  in  the  order  of  their 

present  day  development,  placing  the  least  developed 
first  and  the  farthest  developed  last.  How  does  this 
list  compare  with  that  made  in  question  2?  Where 
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there  has  been  slowness  in  reaching  any  degree  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  do  you  think  the  fault  has  been  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  up  the  meeting,  the  missionaries,  or  the 
management  of  the  Board?  Are  there  other  possi¬ 
bilities  ? 

4.  Discuss  the  purpose  of  missions,  with  special  attention  to 

the  statement  preferred  by  the  author.  Draw  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  building  up  of  a  permanent  Christian  com¬ 
munity  from  various  Friends  fields. 

5.  Do  you  understand  why  the  problem  discussed  in  this 

paper  is  called  “the  one  great  problem  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sions”  at  the  present  time  ? 

6.  Name  three  changes  in  the  status  of  the  missionary  made 

by  present  day  development  of  mission  work. 

7.  Is  it  necessary  or  wise  for  new  churches  to  develop  along 

exactly  the  same  lines  as  well  established  ones?  Are 
we  good  models?  Would  you  introduce  all  the  “ma¬ 
chinery”  in  use  here,  for  instance,  into  the  African 
church?  What  is  the  real  test  for  the  existence  of  a 
committee  ? 

8.  What  attitudes  of  mind  in  the  missionary  will  help  to 

solve  problems  of  relationship  of  the  young  church  to 
the  home  base  ? 

9.  What  other  agencies  other  than  the  church  are  being  used 

in  each  of  our  mission  fields  to  accomplish  the  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  of  missions  ? 
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STUDY  FOUR 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MISSION  IN  THE  LIGHT 

OF  RACE  CONFLICT 

“All  things  therefore  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 

do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them.”  Matt.  7:12. 

Truth  demands  that  we  face  the  fact  that  there  is  race 
conflict  casting  a  searching  light  upon  the  Christian  Mission. 
Whether  it  distorts,  menaces,  or  only  throws  in  shadow  the 
Christian  Mission,  depends  upon  the  angle  from  which  it  is 
viewed.  Can  it  be  that  the  hidden  beauty  and  power  of 
that  Mission  will  be  seen  in  their  fulness  and  the  next  step 
to  be  adventured  will  be  revealed.? 

Like  a  disease,  racial  antipathy  has  sickened  the  whole 
body.  Festering  sores  are  breaking  out  in  the  Philippines, 
South  Africa  and  sections  of  the  United  States,  while  con¬ 
stant  friction  is  causing  sensitive  spots  to  be  formed  every¬ 
where.  The  attitudes  of  condescension,  patronage,  snobbish¬ 
ness,  discrimination,  sting  and  burn  the  finer  spirits  of  the 
races  subjected  to  them.  But  the  insidious  poisons  are  ignor¬ 
ance,  indifference,  prejudice,  antipathy.  Their  antidotes: 
knowledge,  interest,  goodwill  and  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  are  for  the  “healing  of  the  nations.”  Already  in  the 
great  laboratories,  experiments  in  racial  cooperation  are  being 
worked  out — Hawaii,  our  great  American  cities,  the  South¬ 
land.  Bruised  souls  of  other  races,  care  not  that  we  “love 
them  for  Jesus’  sake”  but  for  their  own.  But  in  so  doing, 
we  find  it  is  Jesus  in  them  that  prompts  the  love  within  us. 

Whether  we  live  beyond  the  range  of  immediate  contact 
with  this  race  problem,  or  within  its  bounds,  we  must  face 
facts  and  face  them  from  several  angles. 
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As  members  of  the  Nordic  races,  we  must  ask  ourselves, 
“Can  a  civilization  that  is  cruel  and  unjust  survive?  Does 
not  the  integrity  and  perpetuity  of  our  own  white  civiliza¬ 
tion  depend  upon  our  sympathy  and  justice  to  the  humblest 
man  in  the  realm,  of  whatever  race  or  condition?”  The 
greater  our  civilization,  the  more  responsible  we  are  toward 
the  less  fortunate. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  is  well  for  us  to  real¬ 
ize  that  “the  last  nation  on  earth  that  can  afford  to  stoop  to 
a  policy  of  racial  discrimination  is  that  one  the  life  and  spirit 
of  which  include  elements  of  citizenship  gathered  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.” 

As  Christians,  we  know  “this  present  battling  challenge 
to  Christian  thinking  and  living  is  not  entirely  of  our  own 
creation.  It  is  a  legacy  from  the  past — a  product  of  the  striv¬ 
ing,  ambitious  and  ignorant  blunderings  of  generations  that 
knew  not  what  they  did.  And  because  its  roots  run  back 
deeply  into  the  past,  the  problem  is  complex,  a  bundle  of 
interlacing  questions.”*  True,  some  advance  has  been  made 
since  the  day  when  the  pulpits  upheld  slavery,  but  how  far 
short  we  still  fall  from  making  race  relations  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  Jesus.  If  we  take  him  in  earnest,  there  is  yet  adven¬ 
ture  before  us  in  which  there  will  be  no  shedding  of  blood, 
but  the  shedding  of  selfish  pride,  greed  and  fear. 

“Political,  economic,  and  social  intercourse  belong  to  nor¬ 
mal  human  life,  and  are  not  evil  in  themselves.  But  they 
involve  moral  issues,  and  moral  and  spiritual  failure  will 
poison  a  relationship  that  might  be  healthy.  Pride — not  that 
proper  pride  which  cherishes  what  is  good  in  an  inherited 
tradition,  but  the  indiscriminating  pride  that  issues  in  an 
irrational  self-superiority  and  contempt  of  others;  unregu¬ 
lated  lust  of  gain;  fear  rooted  in  ignorance;  the  arrogance 
of  the  spiritually  underdeveloped,  who  abuse  power  and  au¬ 
thority — such  are  the  sources  of  race  antipathy.”* 


*  Jerusalem  Conference,  Vol.  IV. 
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“To  demonstrate  that  Christian  ideals  are  sufficient  to 
solve  the  difficult  problems  of  race  relations  in  America  is 
the  supreme  domestic  task  before  the  churches  today.  .  .  . 
The  root  of  the  matter  is  the  recognition  in  practice  of  the 
sacredness  and  inviolability  of  personality  as  taught  by  Jesus 
and  the  Christian  faith.  That  principle  of  the  sanctity  of 
personality,  of  the  spiritual  worth  of  every  man  in  his  own 
right,  is  the  kernel  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man.”*  Such 
a  statement  finds  echo  in  the  Quaker  heart.  Because  of  in¬ 
herent  qualities  in  our  beliefs  and  practices,  we  are  under 
obligation  as  Friends  to  take  our  place  in  interracial  areas 
where  the  disease  is  working  havoc. 

From  all  angles — what  a  task! — that  of  cultivating  fair 
and  brotherly  personal  attitudes — using  the  level  gaze  that 
looks  neither  down  nor  up,  but  eye  to  eye — living  in  har¬ 
mony. 

Even  though  political  control,  economics,  international 
relations  have  all  been  factors  in  the  problem  as  it  is  today 
and  we  are  not  responsible  for  what  has  been,  dare  we  say 
we  are  not  answerable  for  what  is  and  shall  be  ?  We  are  not 
interested  in  blaming  people  for  the  present  situation,  but 
we  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  effect  upon  all  people  alike, 
upon  the  victims  and  upon  those  who  do  the  victimizing. 
We  are  startled  into  wakefulness  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
conflict  by  such  condemnations  upon  our  Western  life  as 
that  made  by  earnest  seekers  of  India,  “Your  Jesus  is  hope¬ 
lessly  handicapped  by  his  association  with  the  West!”  Does 
Jesus  himself  condemn  us  for  the  results  of  our  lack  of 
friendship  with  His  children?  Truly  our  attitude  as  Chris¬ 
tians  toward  races  is  a  test  of  our  Christianity.  Have  we 
those  germs  of  the  disease,  which  are  most  difficult  to  de¬ 
stroy:  prejudice,  antipathy  and  superiority  whether  in  the 
field  of  morals,  culture  or  religion  ?  They  are  the  blind  spots 
that  obstruct  clear,  deep  vision;  scabby  blights  that  sap  vital- 

*  Pamphlet  issued  by  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 
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ity;  cancerous  growths  that  kill  fruition.  “The  assumption 
of  inherent  racial  superiority  by  dominant  groups  around  the 
world  is  neither  supported  by  science  nor  justified  by  eth¬ 
ics.”*  Primitive  passions  and  childish  motives  too  often  sway 
our  actions  as  individuals.  What  is  the  outcome  of  race  aug¬ 
mented  by  want  of  character 

Henry  Smith  Leiper,  in  “Blind  Spots”,  suggests  that: 

“What  most  people  find  difficult  is,  first,  how  to  recognize 
their  own  prejudices;  and  second,  how  to  set  about  rooting 
out  the  prejudices  they  discover  in  their  minds.  .  .  .  Race 
prejudice  will  not  disappear  by  magic.  Education,  experi¬ 
ence,  custom  and  social  contacts  produce  it.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  inherited;  no  little  child  has  it.  Something  can  be  done 
about  it,  not  only  by  society  in  general  and  by  the  church  as  an 
institution,  but  also  by  individual  Christians  in  particular.” 

So  let  us  take  “the  viewpoint  of  Jesus,  the  Syrian  Jew, 
as  the  first  great  light  of  all  our  seeing”  so  as  to  gain  “a 
brotherly  vision  free  from  the  distortions  of  prejudice.” 

“Where  cross  the  crowded  ways  of  life 
Where  sound  the  cries  of  strife  and  clan. 

Above  the  noise  of  selfish  strife. 

We  hear  thy  voice,  O  Son  of  Man!” 

“A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another.”  Love,  an  active,  positive  emotion;  love,  seeing 
clearly,  deeply,  sympathetically,  understandingly,  tenderly 
and  appreciatively  the  personality  in  each  man  no  matter 
what  his  color.  Is  there  any  other  foundation  on  which  a 
permanent  brotherhood  can  be  built  that  includes  all  men 
as  the  children  of  God  ?  The  lovely  colors  of  all  personali¬ 
ties  in  the  world  family  of  races  should  so  blend  as  to  make 
the  warm,  white  light  of  Christianity.  You  and  I  dare  not 
be  color  blind  if  we  would  share  in  the  great  engineering 
problems  of  human  progress. 

*  Pamphlet  issued  by  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 
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“Not  only  is  the  distribution  of  the  races  a  fact  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  those  who  plan  for  the  great  structures  of  future 
social  and  economic  life,  but  there  is  a  distribution  of  talents 
which  must  likewise  be  recognized.  The  talents  of  the  races 
vary.  Some  are  rich  in  one  thing,  and  some  in  another. 
....  All  must  be  taken  in  consideration  by  the  engineer 
who  deals  in  human  relations  and  builds  a  unit  which  has 
for  its  component  parts  the  various  races  of  the  world.”* 

At  the  Jerusalem  Conference,  following  the  discussion  of 
the  papers  presented  by  those  chosen  to  review  the  race  situ¬ 
ation,  the  Council  came  to  this  conclusion,  stated  briefly: 

“To  sum  up  the  matter,  there  are  two  fundamental  needs 
which  must  be  met  if  the  present  race  tension  is  to  give  place 
to  mutual  understanding  and  goodwill.  One  is  in  the  realm 
of  the  mind—the  need  for  patient  study  of  the  facts,  and 
their  meaning.  The  second  is  of  the  spirit,  and,  without  con¬ 
scious  design  it  found  expression  in  the  appeal  for  faith,  hope 
and  love.  And  the  greatest  of  these  is  love.  In  those  two 
demands,  the  Council  saw  the  unique  opportunity  of  the 
world  mission  of  the  Christian  church.  .  .  .  The  missionary 
work  of  the  church  is  of  itself  the  biggest  single  force  mak¬ 
ing  for  understanding  between  nations  and  races.  ...  It 
has  it  in  its  power  to  be  the  most  creative  force  working  for 
world-wide  interracial  unity.  For  ultimately  our  closest 
union  with  each  other  is  our  union  with  Him;  and  His 
commandments,  ‘Do  unto  other  as  ye  would  men  should  do 
unto  you’  and  ‘That  ye  love  one  another  even  as  I  have  loved 
you’,  if  carried  into  practice  in  all  relationships,  would  solve 
the  problem,  and  rid  the  world  of  this  stupendous  menace.” 

In  communities  where  Friends  are  not  brought  personally 
face  to  face  with  the  Negroes  or  other  races,  there  is  still  a 
responsible  part  to  be  played.  Make  an  honest  inventory 
of  your  inner  self,  taking  stock  of  those  attitudes  you  already 
possess  toward  the  races.  Then  attempt  sincerely  and  perse- 
veringly  to  discard  such  as  are  rubbish  or  dangerous,  acquir¬ 
ing  in  their  places  those  attitudes  that  will  be  an  asset  not 
only  to  yourself  but  to  workers  at  the  forefront  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  struggle  at  home  and  abroad. 

*  “Blind  Spots”,  by  Henry  Smith  Leiper. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  following  projects  may  be  found 
useful  as  suggesting  ways  in  which  you  may  “work  out  your 
own  salvation,”  whether  you  may  have  real  contacts  with 
persons  of  other  races,  or  must  be  content  to  give  encourage¬ 
ment  and  strength  in  your  place  on  the  sidelines. 

As  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  group  to  undertake  all 
these  projects,  have  a  committee  choose  those  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  your  community. 

PROJECTS 
(A)  Through  Study 

I.  Study  the  parable  of  The  Good  Samaritan  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  how  Jesus  looked  at  race. 

II.  (a)  What  is  prejudice?  Study  definition  and  note 
synonyms  in  light  of  race  problem.) 

How  manifest? 

How  cured? 

(b)  What  is  goodwill? 

How  secured? 

How  demonstrated? 

III.  Where  are  the  plague  spots  of  racial  antipathy  today? 

Reasons  for? 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  race  superiority?  If  so,  what 
proportionate  obligation  does  it  carry?  Does  it 
imply  a  different  code  in  dealing  with  a  person, 
nation,  or  peoples  of  another  race  from  one’s  own  ? 
What  is  the  moral  reaction  upon  the  white  race? 

How  are  the  race  problem  and  international  relations 
interwoven  ? 

IV.  What  races  are  found  in  the  United  States  ?  Why  are 

they  here  or  why  did  they  come  ?  Where  are  they 
found  in  large  groups  and  why?  Does  the  fact 
that  the  Indian  is  the  original  American  and  the 
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Negro  has  been  an  American  a  year  longer  than 
the  Pilgrim  entitle  them  to  a  diherent  treatment 
than  each  receives  in  certain  sections  of  our  coun¬ 
try  ? 

What  bearing  on  the  race  situation  in  our  country  have 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  14th  and 
15th  Amendments  of  the  Constitution? 

Is  the  vote  denied  or  thwarted  in  any  state  ? 

Is  there  equality  of  money  spent  for  white  and 
Negro  education  by  our  public  school  sys¬ 
tem? 

What  is  the  peonage  system  and  where  in  the 
United  States  is  it  practiced?  With  what 
results  ? 

What  about  segregation  by  law  ? 

V.  For  Friends— (a)  As  a  whole: 

1.  What  was  the  attitude  of  early  Friends  toward  races 

and  nations? 

2.  Do  you  know  what  these  and  other  Friends  did  for 

race  relations:  William  Penn,  John  Woolman, 
John  G.  Whittier,  Levi  Coffin? 

Did  their  beliefs  and  practices  become  a  part  of  the 
principles  of  Friends  as  a  whole  ? 

3.  What  racial  groups  are  Friends  touching  ?  In  what 

places  ? 

4.  What  should  our  place  be  in  interracial  areas  today  ? 

At  what  strategic  points  at  home  and  abroad 
should  we  be  working? 

For  Friends — (b)  As  Meetings  and  Individuals: 

1.  Are  Negroes  at  ease  and  welcome  in  your  Meeting? 

Would  they  be  free  to  bring  a  message  or  occupy 
the  pulpit?  Or  to  join  your  Meeting  as  a  mem¬ 
ber? 

2.  Does  your  heart  warm  and  your  interest  enthuse  as 

much  towards  the  Negro  next  to  you  in  the 
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street  car  as  to  one  of  the  thousand  converts  in  a 
Friends  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Africa? 

3.  Is  a  Negro  allowed  accommodations  in  any  hotel  in 

your  town,  food  in  a  white  restaurant,  any  seat 
in  the  theater,  a  home  in  whatever  section  he 
may  wish,  the  same  price  as  you  in  the  stores, 
full  protection  of  the  law,  equal  justice  with  you, 
courtesy  anywhere  if  he  is  courteous? 

4.  Are  you. personally  uninformed,  indifferent,  preju¬ 

diced  in  regard  to  persons  of  other  races  ?  (Jews, 
Mexicans,  peoples  of  southern  Europe,  Indians, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Negroes.) 

Are  you  aware  and  concerned  over  critical  points 
of  contact  between  races  in  your  community  ? 

5.  Do  you  know  what  individuals,  agencies,  organiza¬ 

tions  are  battling  with  the  results  of  prejudice 
and  ignorance  regarding  races? 

6.  How  are  Friends  dealing  with  the  race  question  in 

China,  Japan,  Palestine,  Africa,  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Central  America,  Alaska,  Mexico,  Oklahoma 
and  other  sections  of  the  United  States? 

Where  is  the  Five  Years  Meeting  Board  of  Missions 
struggling  with  the  problem?  How?  Is  it  a 
serious  problem  in  these  places  ? 

What  is  your  Monthly  Meeting  doing  about  it  in 
your  community.  And  elsewhere? 

What  are  you  doing  individually  in  your  own  heart, 
home,  church,  and  community  ? 

(B)  Through  Action 

I.  For  communities  where  there  are  no  races  save  the 
white : 

I.  Form  a  group  to  study  the  contributions  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  races  to  civilization.  Discover  what  they 
have  added  to  the  cultural  and  other  phases  of 
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life  in  the  United  States.  Make  charts  and  pic¬ 
ture  maps  of  your  discoveries  so  as  to  help  visual¬ 
ize  what  we  owe  to  other  races. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  forces  that  are  contributing  to  the 

solution  of  the  race  problem,  including  the 
Negro  himself,  national  institutions  and  organi¬ 
zations.  Why  not  join  one  or  more  of  these  ? 

3.  Become  personally  acquainted  with  racial  groups 

and  make  friends  with  individuals  especially 
through:  biographies,  fiction,  essays,  poetry, 
drama  and  magazines,  etc.;  travelogs,  lectures, 
good  motion  pictures,  plays,  music,  art,  science, 
inventions,  etc.,  of  the  various  races. 

4.  Glean  all  the  knowledge  possible  through  reports, 

letters  and  conversation  with  returned  mission¬ 
aries  concerning  the  work  being  done  on  the 
mission  fields  along  this  line,  race  relations,  then 
find  some  way  of  linking  yourself  and  your  ener¬ 
gies  and  interests  with  our  workers  so  as  to  help 
them  to  accomplish  more. 

5.  You  and  your  Meeting  contribute  more  generously 

financially  to  the  work  being  done  for  the  races 
in  Jamaica,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Africa,  Palestine,  and 
the  United  States. 

6.  Formulate  warm,  human  programs  on  race  rela¬ 

tions  for  use  in  Sunday  Schools,  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  Schools,  Week-Day  Religious  Schools,  and 
public  schools  if  possible. 

7.  Discuss  some  of  the  important  books  and  magazine 

articles  on  race  in  your  prayer  meetings. 

II.  For  communities  where  there  are  other  races,  especially 
Negroes : 

I.  If  there  is  an  Interracial  Council  in  your  community 
or  nearby,  join  it  as  an  active,  sympathetic  mem¬ 
ber. 
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If  there  is  no  such  organization  within  reach,  form 
one  of  all  races  represented  in  your  community 
(but  don’t  let  Friends  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
white  representation). 

If  you  are  located  near  a  college  or  university  where 
there  are  students  of  other  races,  get  in  touch 
with  them.  If  they  do  not  have  a  group  organi¬ 
zation,  help  them  to  form  one  for  constructive, 
intelligent  work  adapted  to  needs.  Let  all  these 
groups  be  conference  and  discussion  gatherings 
for  mutual  understanding  and  fellowship  with 
plans  to  constantly  broaden  and  enlarge  the 
circle. 

For  the  sake  of  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
abilities  of  other  races,  plan  an  exhibit  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  art  work  of  students  of  the  various 
races  in  the  college  or  public  schools;  or  obtain 
the  loan  of  treasures  gathered  by  citizens  of  the 
community,  who  have  traveled. 

If  possible,  have  the  racial  groups  (Negroes  espe¬ 
cially)  present  to  the  Interracial  Council  of  your 
community  a  survey  of  the  white  group  life  as 
they  see  it,  so  you  may  see  yourself  economically, 
socially  and  religiously  through  their  eyes. 

2.  Get  personally  acquainted  with  individuals  of  other 

races — then  do  the  next  thing  that  such  a  friend¬ 
ship  prompts. 

3.  Visit  if  possible,  as  an  individual  or  group,  institu¬ 

tions  that  are  within  reasonable  distance,  con¬ 
ducted  by  or  for  other  races  (such  as  Fisk,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Wilburforce).  Perhaps  if  your  hearts  are 
sympathetic  and  your  minds  open,  you  will  find 
new  paths  of  service. 

4.  Observe  Race  Relations  Sunday  (the  second  in  Feb¬ 

ruary)  as  a  community  if  possible,  at  least  as  a 
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Friends  gathering.  (The  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  will  furnish  sug¬ 
gestions.) 

5.  For  those  who  are  deeply  concerned:  Make  a  sur¬ 

vey  of  your  town  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
races  represented.  On  a  map  show  the  location 
of  the  groups,  their  homes,  churches,  business 
centers,  play  grounds,  and  everything  of  interest 
regarding  their  life.  From  information  obtained, 
make  a  study  of  the  housing  and  living  condi¬ 
tions,  school  opportunities,  recreation  centers, 
etc.  Perhaps  such  a  survey  will  call  for  appre¬ 
ciation  and  acknowledgment  of  “hidden”  tal¬ 
ents;  or  the  need  for  a  friendly  hand.  If  the 
latter,  cooperate  with  any  organization  of  the 
group  itself  which  is  attempting  to  care  for  its 
own  group  life.  If  there  is  not  such  organiza¬ 
tion,  then  present  your  “findings”  to  your  Inter¬ 
racial  Council  or  similar  group  that  will  take  the 
next  step. 

6.  Seek  opportunities  to  deal  in  a  business  way  with 

Negroes  and  other  races  who  are  worthy.  Open 
doors  for  the  young  educated  Negro. 

7.  If  clubs,  social  organizations,  school  boards,  teach¬ 

ers,  city  officials  lack  the  Christian  attitude  to¬ 
ward  race  questions  in  your  community,  can  you 
help  create  it  ? 

8.  Write  Thomas  E.  Jones  (Fisk  University,  Nashville, 

Tennessee)  for  information  regarding  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Quaker  Student  Scholarships,  exchange 
professors  and  other  Friendly  adventures. 

9.  See  that  some  of  your  young  people  do  graduate 

work  in  research  study  of  this  problem.  See 
Basil  Mathews’  seven  questions  in  ''The  Chris¬ 
tian  Mission  in  the  Light  of  Race  Conflict!' 
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The  editor  of  The  Christian  Century  has  written: 

“If  young  men  and  women  are  tired  of  the  drab¬ 
ness  of  life  and  are  looking  for  romance,  here  is 
a  field  where  they  can  find  it.  Let  anyone  tackle 
this  problem  earnestly  and  the  whole  Christian 
religion  becomes  romantic  once  more,  filled  with 
the  romance  of  danger,  risks,  discovery  and  crea- 
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STUDY  FIVE 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MISSION  IN  RELATION 
TO  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS 

“Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.”  Matt.  6:io. 

“Love  rejuvenates  society.  With  love,  then,  let  us  effect 
our  reorganization.  With  love  let  us  purify.  Love  is  the 
eternal  revolutionalist.” — Kagawa. 

The  hours  of  the  great  Conference  in  Jerusalem  were  not 
spent  in  discussion  of  subjects  unrelated  to  missions.  Whether 
we  realize  it  or  not  there  is  a  close  relationship  between 
missions  and  industrial  problems. 

“The  industrialism  of  the  Orient  and  Africa  was  not  taken 
up  reluctantly  and  timidly  under  pressure,  but  wholeheart¬ 
edly  and  with  great  determination,  in  the  conviction  that 
people  charged  with  carrying  the  gospel  of  the  Good  Samari¬ 
tan  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  would  be  betraying  their  Master 
if  they  did  not  throw  every  available  element  of  time  and 
energy  into  the  saving  of  the  victims  and  the  redemption 
of  the  system.”* 

For  many  years  the  churches  of  our  so-called  Christian 
countries  have  been  sending  messengers  of  Christ  to  non- 
Christian  lands.  Sometimes  missionaries  have  opened  the 
way  for  the  beginnings  of  trade.  Often  they  have  gone 
to  their  places  of  service  on  the  same  vessels  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  industry  whose  mission  it  was  to  develop  the  in¬ 
dustrial  possibilities  of  the  country.  Sometimes  very  high 
motives  were  behind  attempts  of  this  kind,  and  the  results 
were  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  But  alas,  too  often 
incentives  have  been  low,  and  the  results,  the  exploitation  of 
the  people.  As  time  has  brought  into  its  own,  the  industrial 

*  “Roads  to  the  City  of  God,”  Basil  Mathews,  p.  74. 
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age  in  which  we  now  live,  thinking  people  have  seen  that  wc 
are  spreading  over  the  world  a  “civilization”  which  cannot 
rightly  be  called  Christian  at  all. 

Let  us  look  at  ourselves  as  others  must  see  us.  We  are, 
here  in  the  United  States,  a  people  Christian  in  name,  but 
in  truth  money-mad,  luxury-loving,  ruled  in  methods  of  liv¬ 
ing  by  greed,  love  of  display  and  thirst  for  power;  a  people 
divided  by  the  amount  of  our  material  possessions  or  the 
work  we  do,  into  classes  hardly  less  distinct  than  the  castes 
of  India.  We  have  poverty,  perhaps  not  as  abject  as  may 
be  found  in  Europe,  but  very  real.  Thousands  are  living 
below  the  standards  of  health  and  decency.  We  have  cori' 
centrated  wealth.  “Two  per  cent  of  the  people  own  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  wealth,”  is  a  statement  made  by  students  of 
economics  and  generally  accepted  as  true.  We  have  unem¬ 
ployment.  There  is  a  popular  idea  that  anyone  who  really 
wants  work  can  get  it.  It  has  been  proven  absolutely  false. 
At  almost  any  time  there  are  a  million  men  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  sometimes  the  number  is  much  greater.  We  have 
maternal  labor  to  an  extent  that  wrecks  family  life  and  in¬ 
creases  infant  mortality.  The  monotony  of  our  machine 
labor  removes  every  possibility  of  pleasure  in  seeing  a  piece 
of  work  completed  and  is  deadening  to  personality.  We  have 
dangerous  places  of  work,  which  are  not  made  less  so  because 
of  the  cost  in  money — seemingly  human  life  is  held  as  cheap. 
We  have  a  continual  state  of  warfare  between  employers  and 
employed,  with  frequent  strikes  and  lockouts. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  our  own  country,  but  with  a 
very  few  changes  we  might  have  been  describing  a  country 
of  Europe.  With  a  few  more  changes  we  might  have  been 
speaking  of  the  countries  of  the  East.  For  as  Western  indus¬ 
trialism  has  swiftly  spread  over  Eastern  lands,  although  it 
has  given  much  in  improved  health  conditions  and  general 
living  to  many  people,  it  has  also  carried  with  it  its  restless 
spirit  of  wealth-seeking  and  its  ruthless  ideal  of  competition. 
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We  can  only  glance  at  a  few  places  where  modern  industrial¬ 
ism  has  entered  and  note  the  effects.  China  has  always  been 
an  agricultural  country.  Now  it  has  factories.  A  man  of  the 
coolie  class  works  for  fifteen  dollars  per  month  in  Shanghai, 
if  he  is  fortunate,  but  it  requires  sixteen  dollars  per  month 
to  support  him  and  his  wife  in  the  simplest  manner.  The 
result?  The  children  in  the  family  go  to  work,  many  of 
them  at  the  age  of  six  or  less,  and  they  often  work  eleven 
hours  per  day.  Children  are  virtually  sold  into  slavery.  In 
order  to  get  work  in  the  factories  people  come  in  from  the 
country  and  live  in  hovels,  old  boats  or  straw  huts  in  the 
most  unsanitary  condition.  There  is,  of  course,  increase  of 
death  rate,  infant  mortality,  disease  and  crime,  and  the 
whole  moral  tone  is  lowered.  Who  is  responsible?  If  an 
American  or  European  capitalist  does  not  own  the  factory, 
he  probably  has  owned  it,  and  it  was  from  Christian  coun¬ 
tries  that  the  system  was  introduced.  Is  it  strange  that  there 
is  an  anti-Christian  movement  in  China  ? 

Or  consider  Japan.  Industrial  development  has  been 
practically  necessary  for  crowded  Japan.  The  increase  of 
factory  workers  from  eight  hundred  thousand  plus,  in  1909, 
to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  in  1922,  shows  how  rapid 
the  growth.  Social  problems  are  being  created  as  follows: 
“Increase  of  unemployment,  labor  disputes,  disputes  of  peas¬ 
ant  tenants  with  landlords,  child  labor,  female  labor,  etc.. 
75,000  women  working  in  mines  underground,  two  million 
women  working  in  the  spinning  factories  where  the  hours 
are  inhumanly  long.”  .  .  .  “The  eight-hour  day  stands  little 
chance  of  early  realization  in  Japan.”t 

In  Africa  we  feel  a  special  interest  because  of  our  own 
field  in  Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa.  In  Kenya  Colony  alone 
there  are  more  than  two  million  people,  ten  thousand  of 
whom  are  Europeans.  This  is  a  rich  grazing  country  and 
very  productive  of  rice  and  sugar.  The  white  race  wants  this 

t  “Love  the  Law  of  Life,”  Kagawa. 
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land,  and  in  most  questionable  ways  is  securing  it.  From 
the  racial  and  industrial  standpoint  this  is  one  of  the  sorest 
spots  in  the  world.  What  an  opportunity  we  have  in  our 
industrial  mission  to  furnish  an  example,  even  though  a 
small  one,  of  the  use  of  Christian  principles.  And  how  care¬ 
ful  we  need  to  be  that  in  every  part  of  our  work  there  the 
spirit  of  God  rules.  In  saw-mill,  brick-kiln  and  coffee  planta¬ 
tion  there  is  place  to  prove  that  the  welfare  of  the  worker  is 
the  first  consideration. 

South  Africa  presents  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
industrialization  of  new  territory.  There  a  million  and  a 
half  British  are  living  in  luxury.  How?  From  the  results 
of  robbery  of  native  people,  which  goes  under  the  fine- 
sounding  name  of  the  “development  of  backward  peoples.” 
In  the  name  of  this,  almost  any  treatment  of  the  people  is 
justified,  and  forced  labor  is  employed.  The  subject  of 
forced  labor  in  Africa  is  one  which  concerned  greatly  the 
Jerusalem  Conference,  and  one  with  which  the  League  of 
Nations  is  trying  to  deal. 

One  of  the  worst  things  that  is  happening  in  South  Africa 
is  “the  development  of  society  into  two  strata;  an  upper  or 
white  race  basing  its  civilization  and  its  comfort  largely  on 
the  labor  of  the  lower  or  black  race,  which  is  to  remain  a 
helot  class,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for 
whom  the  superior  comfort,  education  and  civilization  of  the 
upper  is  prohibited.”*  Suppose  you  were  a  missionary  in 
Africa  and  had  to  answer  the  questions  in  the  minds  of  edu¬ 
cated  Negroes.  Could  you  tell  by  what  right  the  white  race 
is  taking  their  land  ?  Why  Africans  are  being  forced  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  wealth  in  whose  benefits  they  will  never  share  ?  Why 
the  coming  of  Christian  (?)  nations  means  the  introduction 
of  intoxicating  liquor  and  diseases  which  weaken  and  de¬ 
stroy?  Would  you  attempt  to  apologize  for  your  race? 

Not  ignoring  the  fact  of  the  advance  of  material  civiliza- 

*  “Jerusalem  Conference  Report,”  Vol.  V. 
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tion  due  to  the  progress  of  industry,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
those  who  concern  themselves  with  all  phases  of  life,  to  ask 
some  very  searching  questions: 

Could  advancement  have  been  made  as  rapidly  by  meth¬ 
ods  which  would  consider  spiritual  values  as  more  important 
than  material  ? 

If  not,  would  the  world  be  better  off,  for  instance,  with 
slower  development  of  gold  mines  in  Africa  and  more  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  opportunities  for  the  people  of  Africa  ? 

How  much  has  the  spirit  of  greed  and  desire  for  power 
which  rules  industry  to  do  with  the  making  of  wars  ? 

Mere  regret  over  existing  conditions  will  accomplish  little 
in  this  field  as  in  any.  All  that  we  as  Friends  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  in  the  bringing  nearer  of  peace  on  earth,  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  better  treatment  of  criminals,  the 
bringing  of  prohibition,  we  have  done  because  we  have  cared, 
with  a  consuming  concern.  But  we  have  been  very  slow, 
indeed,  to  become  sensitive  to  the  woe  of  the  world  which 
arises  out  of  unrighteous  labor  conditions.  What  concern  of 
the  Church  is  it  when  a  strike  is  called  in  a  nearby  mine  or 
on  a  railroad.!^  We  are  only  disgusted  with  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  it  causes  us.  Repeatedly  labor  makes  the  charge  that 
the  Church  does  not  care.  Can  we  deny  the  charge }  And 
how  much  concern  have  we  felt  that  the  system  of  eco¬ 
nomic  living  in  which  we  are  all  involved  constantly  annuls 
to  a  great  extent  the  good  that  is  done  by  the  missionaries 
we  send  out.?^  Bishop  McConnell  says: 

“A  victory  over  secularism  in  America  is  a  gain  for  the 
evangelization  of  China  and  India.” 

And  he  probably  means  also  of  Africa  and  other  places 
where  industrialism  has  reached. 

A  real  concern  which  leads  to  action  is  born  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  “It  appears  that  the  only  effective  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  the  labor  problem  of  Africa  is  the  pressure  of  an  informed 
American  and  European  public  opinion.”  In  this  lesson  we 
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have  hoped  to  present  enough  knowledge  to  cause  those  who 
already  know  and  care,  to  know  and  care  more;  and  to 
awaken  some  who  have  not  seen  the  meaning  of  present 
trends  in  industry  for  the  world,  and  to  start  them  on  a 
search  for  facts. 

“It  is  clear  that  our  loyalty  to  Christ  the  Lord  of  Life 
compels  us  to  take  our  share  in  everything  that  contributes 
to  human  well-being,  and  at  the  same  time  to  test  all  our 
relations  to  industry,  and  organized  society,  by  the  standard 
of  Christian  discipleship.  We  should  also  strive  both  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  in  groups,  so  to  mould  conditions,  as  to  bring 
industry  and  society  increasingly  into  harmony  with  our 
faith.  This  involves  the  working  out  of  our  fundamental 
principles  in  their  application  to  our  various  human  relation¬ 
ships  and  the  fearless  rejection  of  any  features  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  social  order  which  are  clearly  incompatible  with  these 
principles.”* 

MATERIAL  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Harry  F.  Ward  in  “The  Bible  and  Social  Living”  states 

that  Christianity  makes  these  demands  of  industry: 

(a)  That  is  shall  not  destroy  or  weaken  human  life. 

(b)  That  it  shall  be  a  joyful  cooperative  service. 

(c)  That  it  shall  make  men,  not  things. 

Is  this  an  idle  dream  or  truth  ? 

2.  Where  should  we  begin  in  our  examination:  with  our¬ 

selves,  the  church,  the  community  ?  Do  we  have  cour¬ 
age  to  right  wrongs  and  to  live  with  minds  open  to 
new  light? 

3.  Discuss  applying  the  Christian  principles  of  brotherhood 

and  the  worth  of  every  individual  in  the  very  simplest 
forms  of  industry,  as  with  the  “hired  man”  or  the 
woman  who  helps  with  house-cleaning.  Can  it  be 
done  ? 

*  “Minutes  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  1929”  on  “The  Function  of  a  Christian 
Group.”  - 


4-  Can  it  be  done  in  bigger  industries  ?  Give  some  illustra¬ 
tions  that  prove  its  possibilities.  (See  Religion  and  So¬ 
cial  Justice,  by  Sherwood  Eddy.) 

5.  What  preparation  should  the  prospective  missionary  have 

for  going  into  a  field  where  industrial  questions  are  to 
be  faced  ?  What  do  you  know  of  our  own  fields  and 
their  needs  in  this  regard;  e.  g.,  the  sugar  industry  in 
Cuba  ? 

6.  Plan  for  some  committee  or  group  to  carry  on  investiga¬ 

tions  of  conditions  in  your  locality,  with  a  view  to  bet¬ 
tering  them  if  they  need  it. 
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STUDY  SIX 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MISSION  IN  RELATION 
TO  RURAL  PROBLEMS 

“In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  with¬ 
hold  not  thy  hand;  for  thou  knowest  not  which  shall  pros¬ 
per,  whether  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike 
good.”  Eccl.  ii:6. 

The  rural  problem  as  approached  by  the  Jerusalem  Con¬ 
ference  dealt  with  the  conditions  in  rural  areas  in  mission 
fields  abroad.  Mission  centers  are  largely  located  in  cities, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  minister  to  the 
great  country  districts.  Yet  the  mission  fields  of  the  world 
are  between  seventy-five  and  eighty-five  per  cent  rural.  The 
Conference  listened  to  the  reports  of  attempts  that  are  being 
made  to  spread  Christianity  in  their  most  needy  fields,  and 
discussed  the  possibilities  of  their  neglect  and  cultivation. 

Although  extensive  rural  work  is  being  done  on  every  one 
of  our  Friends  fields,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  limit  the  discus¬ 
sion  in  this  short  study  to  situations  in  the  country  districts 
of  the  United  States.  Since  the  progress  of  our  mission  work 
depends  so  fully  upon  the  healthful  condition  of  the  home 
churches,  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  meeting 
our  own  needs  in  rural  sections  and  carrying  on  missionary 
projects.  _ 

The  Changing  Community 

The  term  rural  as  recently  defined  by  American  Protest¬ 
ants  applies  to  open  country  sections  and  towns  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  or  less.  According  to  this  definition,  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  our  Friends  meetings  within  the  Five  Years  Meetings 
are  rural.  This  is  a  significant  fact.  It  is  obvious  that  what- 
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ever  afTects  the  circumstances  of  the  rural  people  of  the 
United  States  affects  the  whole  scope  of  Friends  work.  Crop 
shortages  due  to  drought,  flood  or  insect  pest  are  quickly 
reflected  in  the  resources  available.  Likewise  the  great  mov¬ 
ing  forces  which  have  so  altered  the  character  of  rural  life  in 
the  past  few  years  have  created  for  Friends  very  real  and 
serious  problems. 

What  are  some  of  the  changes  that  have  come  ?  The  first 
to  be  noted  is  the  financial  depression.  With  the  sudden 
deflation  in  land  and  produce  values  following  a  period  of 
speculation  after  the  world  war,  the  farmer  has  been  left  with 
the  necessity  of  paying  high  taxes  and  heavy  interest  and 
labor  charges  that  have  been  out  of  proportion  to  his  income. 
There  has  also  come  the  introduction  of  power  machinery, 
which,  though  in  some  ways  a  benefit  in  the  reduction  of 
man  power,  has  on  the  other  hand  increased  the  overhead 
charge.  If  the  farmer’s  family  includes  several  sons,  there  is 
not  work  for  all,  neither  is  there  support.  If  these  wish  to 
continue  farming,  they  must  seek  new  territory,  which  is 
becoming  more  and  more  scarce.  At  the  same  time,  the 
standards  of  living  for  the  farmer’s  family  have  materially 
increased.  Contacts  with  city  life  have  set  new  standards  in 
house  furnishings.  He  considers  electricity  for  light  and 
power,  and  an  automobile  for  transportation  almost  as  neces¬ 
sities.  His  children  must  be  well  dressed  to  attend  town  or 
city  schools.  In  many  cases,  the  whole  financial  situation 
has  become  acute  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy — or  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  leave  the  farm  and  enter  some  other  business.  The 
report  of  a  committee  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  statement  that  from  1909  to  1919,  inclusive,  agri¬ 
culture  received  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of  the 
nation.  Between  1920  and  1926  it  received  only  ten  per  cent. 
There  were  nine  times  as  many  bankruptcies  per  year  for 
each  10,000  farms  between  1923  and  1926  as  there  were  be¬ 
tween  1904  and  1913. 
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Closely  related  to  the  financial  change  is  the  move  away 
from  the  farm.  Two  years  ago  the  authoritative  report  was 
issued  that  rural  population  was  diminishing  at  the  rate  of 
478,000  per  year.  There  are  several  contributing  factors: 
The  social  center  has  shifted  from  the  country  community  to 
the  nearby  city  or  town.  Rapid  transportation  and  improved 
roads  have  broken  the  isolation  of  the  country  and  made  it 
possible  for  young  and  old  alike  to  seek  amusements  in  the 
nearby  larger  places.  This  often  results  in  the  development 
of  permanent  interests  which  lead  to  withdrawal  from  the 
community.  The  educational  center  has  shifted.  Not  many 
years  ago  many  children  in  country  districts  received  only  an 
eighth  grade  education.  Those  eight  years  were  spent  in  the 
little  one-room  school  house  along  the  country  road.  When 
this  course  of  training  was  completed,  the  children  found 
their  places  in  the  active  life  of  the  community  with  only 
few  emigrating  to  other  parts  and  to  the  cities.  With  the 
advance  of  educational  standards  and  the  prevalence  of  High 
Schools,  school  wagons  began  to  transport  country  children 
to  the  nearest  town  or  city.  As  they  became  accustomed  to 
the  faster  speed  of  city  and  town  life,  the  country  became 
dull  and  uninteresting  to  many.  They  sought  employment 
which  would  take  them  away  from  what  they  considered  the 
drab  existence  and  drudgery  of  the  farm.  Now,  college  has 
become  an  almost  necessary  part  of  training.  This  usually 
takes  young  people  far  from  home ;  and  when  the  training  is 
completed,  few  return  to  the  farm.  They  take  up  their 
chosen  vocations  elsewhere. 

The  religious  center  has  likewise  shifted.  A  recent  report 
says  that  nearly  a  third  of  the  members  of  village  churches 
throughout  the  United  States  are  farmer  folk  who  have  for¬ 
saken  their  country  churches  for  those  in  nearby  villages. 
Young  people  and  many  older  ones  who  have  had  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  higher  education,  are  not  willing  to  sit  under  a 
poorly  prepared  ministry.  The  highly  emotional  and  dog- 
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matic  type  of  preaching  which  is  often  employed  by  pastors 
of  limited  education  can  no  longer  interest  or  minister  to  the 
young  generation.  Youth  will  find  a  more  sympathetic  and 
satisfying  ministry  which  is  likely  to  be  in  a  city  or  town,  and 
often  may  be  found  in  some  church  other  than  one  belonging 
to  Friends. 

The  Besetting  Ills  of  the  Rural  Church 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  all  these  changes  upon  Friends 
meetings  located  in  rural  districts  ?  The  meetings  are  quick 
to  show  discouragement  on  the  part  of  membership,  church 
buildings  and  grounds  lack  repair  and  care.  There  is  a 
lessened  attempt  to  serve  the  community.  In  many  cases 
finances  provide  only  for  the  support  of  a  pastor  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  way.  Small  churches  cannot  afford  a  pastor.  One  of 
two  things  happens :  the  meetinghouse  closes  its  doors  or  the 
meeting  struggles  along  without  spiritual  leadership  except 
that  which  lay  members  contribute.  The  truly  Quaker 
method  of  worship  should  develop  spiritual  leadership 
among  the  membership  generally.  But  dependence  upon 
pastors  to  minister  to  our  spiritual  needs  has  tended  to  leave 
lay  members  somewhat  impotent.  When  financial  ability 
makes  a  pastor  not  available,  many^  meetings  find  themselves 
largely  without  spiritual  guidance. 

In  other  places  meetings  have  been  forced  to  choose  pas¬ 
tors  not  fully  or  suitably  prepared  for  their  work.  This 
lowers  the  spiritual  tone  of  the  group,  and  reduces  the  num¬ 
ber  of  devoted  Christian  workers  going  out  from  the  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  financial  support  of  missionary  enterprises.  The 
removal  of  families  sometimes  brings  about  the  complete 
disorganization  of  a  meeting.  The  shifting  of  the  social  cen¬ 
ter  often  introduces  young  people  to  forms  of  recreation 
which  Friends  feel  are  not  consistent  with  Christian  profes¬ 
sion  and  which  certainly  do  not  contribute  to  spiritual  devel¬ 
opment.  And  is  it  not  true  that  nearly  every  rural  meeting 
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of  Friends  is  losing  some  or  many  of  its  most  promising 
young  people  because  of  this  shift  and  because  the  city 
churches  and  Sunday  Schools  afford  a  more  attractive  leader¬ 
ship?  The  very  life  blood  of  our  Society  flows  from  our 
meetings,  cripples  our  work  and  endangers  our  future. 

All  of  these  things  have  been  and  are  occurring  in  our 
rural  areas.  Rural  life  is  sick.  There  are  exceptions  in  every 
Yearly  Meeting,  but  in  general  the  picture  is  a  true  one. 

However,  Friends  are  not  peculiar  in  their  besetting  ills. 
The  serious  effects  of  all  these  changes  upon  rural  churches 
have  given  rise  to  real  concern  on  the  part  of  organizations 
particularly  interested  in  the  strength  of  the  church  at  home. 
They  are  asking  questions,  trying  to  learn  facts  and  making 
studies  of  how  to  meet  the  conditions  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  the  rural  church  which  has  been  a  peculiarly 
strong  feature  of  Christian  life  in  this  country. 

Facing  the  Facts 

The  Home  Missions  Council  of  America,  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  has  under¬ 
taken  work  along  two  lines:  First,  a  study  of  the  overlapping 
of  churches.  In  small  towns  there  are  often  several  strug¬ 
gling  churches  of  different  denominations,  where  one  live 
church  could  better  meet  the  need.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  country  districts.  The  greatest  single  piece  of  work  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Home  Missions  Council  is  a  complete  survey, 
state  by  state,  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  gather  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  overlapping  of 
churches  and  to  answer  the  question,  “How  well  is  the 
church  reaching  the  rural  population?”  This  is  the  second 
year  of  a  five-year  program  of  the  survey. 

Second,  better  training  for  rural  pastors.  This  has  taken 
the  form  of  summer  schools  where  the  whole  subject  of  rural 
work  is  presented  by  able  instructors  and  where  pastors  have 
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opportunity  to  discuss  their  problems.  These  are  held  in 
most  cases  in  connection  with  agricultural  colleges. 

Another  important  step  in  rural  church  assistance  has 
been  the  working  out  of  the  “larger  parish  plan.”  By  this 
arrangement  a  town  and  the  surrounding  country  which  it 
serves,  becomes  a  parish  to  be  administered  by  a  “larger 
parish  council”  to  which  all  the  churches  in  the  area  con¬ 
tribute.  A  suggested  staff  of  workers  consists  of  a  minister 
of  worship,  minister  of  parish  activities  and  minister  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Each  of  these  heads  a  committee  of  interested  people 
who  carry  on  in  their  fields,  the  aim  being  to  reach  all  the 
residents  of  the  area.  The  plan  is  being  successfully  worked 
out. 

The  first  step  toward  righting  an  evil  is  the  realization  of 
its  existence  and  a  complete  understanding  of  it.  There  are 
available  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Missions  first  drafts  of 
a  questionnaire  which  will  help  in  discovering  the  needs  of  a 
locality.  A  careful  use  of  this  will  suggest  steps  to  take  to 
better  conditions.  Send  for  a  copy. 

A  difficult  situation  should  challenge  Friends  to  move  for¬ 
ward.  Think  again  of  our  Message  and  Motive  in  Study  I. 
Can  we  afford  to  neglect  and  let  die  out  for  want  of  prayer¬ 
ful  study,  care  and  effort  a  work  which  has  been  one  of  our 
great  sources  of  strength?  Do  we  not  have  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  extend  spiritual  help  into  great  areas  of  rural  life  ? 
Have  we  wisdom  and  courage  to  undertake  it  ? 

MATERIAL  FOR  DISCUSSION 

I.  If  you  belong  to  the  city  group,  answer  the  following: 

1.  Do  you  have  a  real  respect  for  the  soil  and  for  those 

who  make  it  produce  your  food? 

2.  Do  you  have  an  intelligent  interest  in  farm  condi¬ 

tions  ? 
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Do  you  follow  government  attempts  at  farm  relief  ? 
Some  thinking  people  consider  farm  relief  a  major 
issue  in  the  recent  election  and  voted  accordingly. 
Why  ?  Were  they  right 

3.  A  city  pastor  preached  a  sermon  to  a  large  country 

congregation.  He  stressed  love  of  money,  selfish¬ 
ness,  stinginess,  and  luxurious  living.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  farmers  present  were  holding  their 
farms  with  difficulty,  and  barely  paying  taxes 
and  making  a  living.  He  lacked  sympathetic 
understanding.  Do  you  ? 

4.  Are  you  doing  anything  to  help  create  a  better  fel¬ 

lowship  between  the  country  and  city  meetings 
in  your  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings.^  Find 
some  ways  to  do  this. 

II.  If  you  belong  to  the  rural  group,  answer  the  following: 

1.  Have  you  studied  carefully  to  know  what  crops 

your  soil  will  best  produce  and  are  you  raising 
those  crops  ? 

2.  Have  you  made  use  of  county,  state  and  govern¬ 

mental  agencies,  as  helps  to  the  best  methods  of 
farming  ? 

3.  Do  you  have  4-H  Clubs  Does  their  organization 

have  any  relation  to  the  keeping  of  young  people 
satisfied  on  the  farm  ? 

4.  In  choice  of  Sunday  School  teachers  and  pastor  are 

the  real  needs  of  the  young  people  considered  as 
carefully  as  in  choice  of  public  school  teachers.^ 

5.  How  much  responsibility  has  the  local  country  or 

small  town  meeting  for  providing  suitable  recre¬ 
ation  for  its  youth  ?  For  cleaning  up  the  nearest 
moving  picture  house  which  attracts  them  ? 
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6.  Should  the  meeting  house  be  the  community  cen¬ 

ter  ?  A  group  of  young  people  wanted  a  reading 
room  in  the  church.  They  were  denied  it  by 
older  Friends.  The  building  was  “too  sacred.” 
What  was  the  result  likely  to  be  ? 

7.  Will  you  try  to  make  it  possible  for  your  pastor  to 

attend  the  nearest  school  for  rural  pastors  ? 

8.  When  the  Home  Missions  Council  survey  is  made 

in  your  state,  will  you  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent?  (Ask  your  Yearly  Meeting  Superintend¬ 
ent  for  information.) 

9.  If  there  is  a  possibility  that  your  community  is 

over-churched,  are  you  willing  to  send  for  and 
study  the  discussion  outline,  “Are  there  too  many 
churches  in  our  town?” 

10.  Is  your  meeting  giving  a  particular  message  and 
service  in  your  community  which  is  different 
from  that  of  other  churches,  and  justifies  your 
continued  separate  existence,  even  if  other 
churches  unite  ?  A  distinctive  message  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  only  justification  for  continuing 
denominational  organization. 
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“So  the  members  of  the  Jerusalem  Council  have  gone 
back  to  their  work . 

“All  of  them  in  all  the  continents  sec  now  and  see  to¬ 
gether  that  there  is  no  ‘home’  and  ‘foreign’  in  the  mind  of 
God,  no  geographically  separated  ‘home  base’  and  ‘foreign 
mission  field’  in  the  thought  of  the  Eternal;  but  one  world 
inhabited  by  one  humanity,  all  children  of  His,  but  not  all 
knowing  Him.  His  children  in  each  of  those  nations  are 
those  who  are  happy  in  having  dedicated  their  lives  to  do 
His  will.  As  members  of  the  churches  of  Christ,  older  and 
newer.  Eastern  and  Western,  as  missionaries  working  far 
from  the  home  of  their  birth,  and  as  ‘nationals’  witnessing 
to  their  fellow  countrymen,  they  share  and  will  spread  a 
deep  and  ever-deepening  sense  of  their  real  world  oneness  in 
Christ. 

“Things  that  have  for  many  been  on  the  outer  circumfer¬ 
ence  have  become  central.  Problems,  tasks  that  have  seemed 
secular,  like  the  life  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  world, 
have  taken  on  a  new  and  a  spiritual  significance.  All  life  is 
seen  as  sacramental,  an  instrument  and  organ  of  spiritual 
values  and  realities.  Having  entered  in  a  generous  spirit 
into  the  strivings,  sufferings,  and  hopes  of  all  mankind  they 
have  found  fuller  reasons  for  believing  that  Christ  is  able  as 
the  Son  of  the  living  God  to  cure  the  ills  and  save  the  lives 
of  men  everywhere.” — Roads  to  the  City  of  God,  Mathews. 
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